


THE ACADEMY. 


No.—i350.—NEW SERIES. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1898. 


PRICE 3d. 











CATALOGUES. 





OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
LITERATURE, , 

No. 573, just published, for MARCH, includes Dr. Dibdin’s and 
other Bibliographical Works, G. Zainer’s First German Bible, 


of 


Nuremberg Chronicle, Purchas’s Pilgrims, Shakespeare’s Poems (1640), 

and the usual good selection of Books of all classes. 

Post free from Henry Sorneran & Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C. | 
and 37, Piccadilly, W. | 


IODICALS 
8. 


OREIGN BOOKS 
tly supplied o 


PER 

2 te term: 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


and 








ILLIAMS & 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 


presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most | 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- | 


TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 

KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers, 12, Goug uare, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 

have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 

illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines forfast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 


Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 


Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 





OR the AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR—A NEW 
MANUAL by Dr. Scott, 1s. post free, 17, Crondace Road, 
Fulham. Autographs purch: ; a large variety for sale ; lists free. 





YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 
English, 10d. per 1,000 Words. French and German, in Roman 
characters, Is. 3d. per 1,000. French Translated. Samples and re- 
ferences.—Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


F[YPE- WRITING work of every description done 

with y and desp 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &c., &c.—The Misses 
E. & J. Purz,435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 





anf. 





['YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 
Special attention given to orders by post. 


Address Carron & Puckey, 36, Basinghall Street, E.C., and 
115, Strand, W.C. 


} 


NORGATE,| 


Author’s MSS., Technical and | 


| tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in 





| houses of Subscribers) from TWO 


RROrAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

LIONEL CUST, Esq., M.A. FS.A,, 
Portrait Gallery, will, on SATURDAY 
o'clock, give the FIRST of TWO LECTURES on 'S as 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ; PORTRAITS as MONUMENTS.” 

Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea ; to all. the Courses in 


Season, Two Guineas. 


Director of the National 
NEXT, Marcu 26th, at 3 
“ PORTRAIT: 





RorAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 


The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
the Public Works 
Department, and three Appoint ts as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Beanch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 


For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends ma; 

ie ea in eg SUBSCRIPTION, 
an 

GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. a 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratisand 
post free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OrverEp aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 


| GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIB’S: SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Strezr; 241, Brompton Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Srreet, E.C., Lonpon; and 
at Barton ArcapE, MaNcHESTER, 





LUIEBARY RESKEARCH.—A Gentleman, 


experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or an 
y arch, or in seeing Wor 
._ Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
51: ede by letter, to D. C. Datuas, 5, Furnival Street, 
. B.C, 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Advertisements are inserted under this heading at 4d. per line, prepaid. 








ARGAINS, previous to Retiring.—Cassell’s Bible 
Educator, handsome half-calf. 9s.—Pair of Oils, very fine, by 
Wynatte, £9 (cost £50).—Punch first 20 vols., fine order, £6.—Charles 
Ko ae, 8 in 4 Eoetoomes ee fe (20st oan Encyclo- 
a s.rge, thick vols., 25s. (cost £15) —igkens’s Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, first, 9s.—Clarendon’s Rebellion, 6 vols., calf gilt, nice set, 158. 
{¢ it £4).—Cuares Lowe, Book Exporter, New Street and Baskerville 
all, Birmingham. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
_ (Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 
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ANTED.—Coples of “THE ACADEMY’? for 
ae Bg 1896. Full price isd. per copy) psid.— 











MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process BLOCKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 


Boox ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & OO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians. Archwologists, and those the investigation 

d of P: hial and Diocesan 


tronised by the 
liection of Im- 


5 in 
ee tag 
J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
IMPROVED Rapip PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESS, 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Itustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
» Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





? 





JOHN & ED. BUMPUS, Ltd., 


BOOKSELLERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Discount BooKSELLERs, 


350, OXFORD STREET, W., and 
5'& 6, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 


The Largest Stock of Current Literature in London. 
3d. in the 1s. Discount off Published Prices, except. 
where published net. : 

Special Discount to Public Libraries. 

Librarians are requested to write for Estimates. 


HANDSOME SHOWROOM for BOUND BOOKS, 
All the Stardard Books in strong and handsome bindings. 
always in Stock. : 
Books boon in strong, cheap, and useful, as well as in 
the most tasteful and artistic styles. : 
Patterns designed for presentation and other special 
purposes. 
Boox-Ptares designed and executed. 
SECOND-HAND DEPARTMENT. ° 
A very large and well-selected Stock of Standard and 
Miscellaneous Books suitable to the Library and the 
Collector always on sale at low prices for cash. 
Handsomely bound Sets of Standard Books, Scarce 
Books, and Editions now out of print. ‘4 
Catalogues issued and forwarded post-free on applica- 
tion. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—A Large Collection of the 
Arundel Society Publications on sole at greatly 
reduced prices. 

As but a few copies of most of these brilliant pro- 
ductions now remain, it will be well for those 
desirous to complete their sets, or for thos: 
wishing to possess specimens of these beautiful 
works, reproducing so faithfully the work of the 
very greatest masters of colour, to make early 
application, as no reprints will, or can ever be 
execut:d. 

LEVER (Chas.) Works.—FIRST EDITIONS, A 
magnificent set in the original cloth covers, as 
published, of all the works, 52 vols,, 8vo, ane i ‘ 

Remarkably fine copies, which have been col- 
lected during the last ten years by a gentleman 
who has only been satisfied with the very finest 
copies, and has spared no expense nor pains in 
order to secure them. 

BROWNE (H. K.)—Dame Perkins and_her Grey 
Mare, or the Mount for Market [1866], by 
Linden Meadows, with 8 coloured plates by 
“Phiz,” with the Original Pencil Drawings 
inserted, 4to, cloth 

FIELDING (HENRY).—History of Tom Jones, 

a Foundling | 1749], First Edition, 6 vols., 12mo, 
old calf, very scarce 

ROWLANDSON.—The English Dance of Death 
[1814-16], from designs by Thos. Rowlandson, 
with metrical illustrations, by the Author of 
“Dr, Syntax,” 72 brilliant coloured plates. 
Earliest impressions, 2 vols., royal 8vo, hand- 
some copy in full calf, extra gilt, gilt edges, by 
Tout 

SPORTING. — Life of Jack Mytton, of Halston, 
with Hunting, Shooting, Driving, Racirg, 
Eccentric and Extravagant Exploits, by Nim- 
rod [1851] with 18 brilliantly coloured plates by 
Alken and Rawlins, large 8vo, cloth ............... 

SUSSEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Collec- 
tions of, illustrating the History and Antiquities 
of the County [1848-94], with a large number of 
illustration of objects of antiquarian interest, 
complete to 1894, with general index, 40 vols., 
8vo, cloth, fine set 1 

IRELAND (W. H.,) Life of Napoleon Bonararte 
[1828], with 24 fine coloured folding plates, and 
two large folding portraits by George Cruik- 
shank, 8vo, 4 vols., in the 64 original numbers, 
with the wrappers.........+. cocendace eopecesccsccscooneocee 5 

ENGLISH DANCE OF LIFE; and DANCE OF 
DEATH, by W. Combe [(1814-15-16-17] both 
works complete, with 102 most spirited 
coloured plates by Thos. Rowlandson, frst and 
best impressions, 3 vols., royal 8yo, uncut 

BURTON (B8.-F.) Arabian Nights, a plain and 
LiteraliTranslation, with Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of Moslem Men. 10 vels; with 
the Supplemental Nights, with Notes Anthropo- 
logical and Explanatory, 6 vols, together 16 
vols, privately printed, royal 8vo, cl. th............ 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. — Third 
Edition, entirely Reviscd and Enlarged, with 
nearly 2,Q00 beautifully coloured plates con- 
taining an illustration of every British flower, 
with descriptions, 12 vols, thick royal 8vo, 
[1963, &c.], strongly bound in half morocco ... 18 10 


2s, a 
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IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to tLe 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


AXD 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned :— 

Literary articles (inclading leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, &c., &c. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(tue most complete list issued) giving the fall title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 


of book and author in one alphabet, Also in every number 


upwards of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others tbat they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of a four-line advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 250 illustrations. 


As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ Kecord stands un- 
rivalled. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tue Pvs.isuers’ Crecurar can be bad by sending Post 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 


Co., Limited, the Proprietors, st. Dunstan’s House, | 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments | 


should be made. 
For One Year, post-free to any amas of Great 
4 Britain and Ireland ... . oss 8s. 6d. 
» Six Months ditto ‘ditto | - 48, 6d. 
» Three Months ditto ditto 2s. 6d. 
To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub- 
sciiption, including postage “ lls. 0d. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 


THE 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s. net; or 
half-roan limp, 68, 6d. net. 


It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


“*The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nething existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications.” — Daily News. 


“*Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.” —Atheneum. 


**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are farnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.’’— Daily Telegraph. 

*** The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome,”’—Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. Itisin its class the most 
useful of records .....The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.””—Notes and Queries. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


CONTAINS ALL THE 


CREAM ofthe 
Original Milk 


sile Ss 
i 


NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK, BUT IS OFTEN PREFERRED, as it 


is absolutely proof against Carrying Disease. 


Brvies, Children, Invalids, &e., &e. 


Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, 

















| Remarkable Pipe! Why? Because the 


cannot possibly be improved upon.” March Ist, 1898. 


absolutely carries out what is claimed for 
it—viz., simplicity of construction, perfect 
freedom from nicotine, no choking ; cool, 
dry, sweet, clean, and healthful smoking. 
. WHAT SMOFBRS SAY: 
rca EY MARTIN, Esq., Pinehurst : ‘*The pipe you made me is simply perfect, and to my idea 


. Watsu, Esq , Tramore Club, Waterford : “I have given the ‘Masta’ a thorough good 
I consider it superior to any I have yet smoked.’ 


Of all Tobacconists: THE MASTA PATENT PIPE CO., _ Fleet Street, E.C. 














COLGATE & CO,, 


Oldest and Largest Perfumers and Soap Makers in " auivtia, 
ESTABLISHED 1806. 
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OLOATE RC iy 
MERE Dot 


Perfume, per Case, 2 Bottles 5/- 


Luxurious ” 
lasting refined = 
A\ Toilet artic 


NEw YORK 


NAME REGISTERED AS TALEND 








Cashmere Bouquet Soap, per Box, 3 Tablets . 
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OF ALL STORES, PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS, AND DRUGGISTS. Hl 


BRITISH DEPOT: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, half-antique, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE THEATRICAL WORLD of 1897. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. With an Introduction by 
SYDNEY GRUNDY; an Epilyxgue by WILLIAM 
ARCHER, and a Synopsis of Playbills of the Year by 
HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 


May still be had uniform with the above— 


THE THEATRICAL WORLD of 1893, 1894, 
1895, and 1896, 

Each of the above Volumes contains complete Injices of 
the —— Authors, Actors, Actresses, Managers, Critics, 
&c., referred to. 

The above Volumes are also supplied in a uniform 
cloth binding, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 





DRAMATIC ESSAYS. 3vols. Edited 
by WILLIAM ARCHER and ROBERT W. LOWE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, mee 3s. 6d.each. Vol. 1. DRAMATIC 
ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT, Vol. (1. By WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. Vol. Ill By JOHN FORSTER and 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Each of the above vols. 
contains Introduction, Notes, and Portrait Frontispiece. 





A NEW WORK BY MR, HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth 


» 83. 
AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis, 
Author of ‘‘ Man and Woman,” “‘ The Criminal,” “* The 


New Spirit,” &c. 
“ A stro. k, having the courage of ie opinions, and it says many 


ng 
things which want to be said.”—Chronicle. 
“A robust, logieal, helpfal book. It requires readers who are not 
squeamish and uwarrow ; and it deserves to find them.” 
Literary World. 
“Even where we agree and approve least we recogaise the vigour, the 
ae. the stimulating qualities of his work.”—Atheneum. 
“The author of ‘ Afticmations,’ at all times an eminently readable 
writer, reveals himself as an acute and sagacious critic and a thinker 
of no little speculative power.”— Literature. ’ 
A NEW BOOK ABOUT INDIA, 
Demy 8vo, gilt top. art linen, with 14 Full-Page 
Illustrations, 6s, 
SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 
WINTER. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of 


“The World’s Highway.” 

“This record of travel is written with insight and knowledge. There 
are many illustrations ia the volume, and some of them—notably 
views of the interiors of mosques and temples—are of more than 
passing interest.”—Spzaker. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


THE SOCIALIST STATE: its Nature, 


Aims, and Conditions. Being an Introduction to the 
Study of Socialism. By E. C. K. GONNER, M.A, 
“No book known to us gives in so brief a compass so complete, so 
fair, and so informing an introduction.”— British Weekly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d., with Diagrams. 


SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 


Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MANACEINE (St. Petersburg). 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


HALLUCINATIONS and ILLUSIONS: 


a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By EDMUND 
PARISH. 











Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations. 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By 
E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMOTIONS. 


By Prof. T. H, RIBOT. 


TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS ON CYCLING. 


NEW EDITIONS, in p.per covers, price 1s. each; in 
élegant clot. covers, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. each. 


LADY CYCLING. By Miss F. J. 


ERSKINE. * 
“A sensibly written little book that should be useful to many a 





novice, and, indeed, if they wouldvonly act upon the advice it gives, to | 


many who are not novices.”— Tims. 


ALL ROUND CYCLING. By Sir B. W. 


RICHARDSON, G. LACY HILLIER, EVELYN 
EVERETC GREEN, L. RIVERS VINE, JOHN 
au WVATSON, F.L.S., P. A. THOMAS, B.A, 
_“ Useful and en‘ertaining.”—Daily Mail. 


A NEW AND INVALUABLE HANDBOOK, 
Crown 870, cloth, 23. 6d. ; half-roan, 33. 64, 


HANDBOOK of HOUSEKEEPING for 
SMALL INCOMES. By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 
Diplomée of the London Obstetrical Society, Lecturer 
to the National Health Society, and for the Councils, 

“ Comprehensive, practical, and clear.”— Atheneum. 

“ Of the greatest value to young housewives.”—Literary World. 

“A perfect treasure-trove of household _~" Britich Dat 
cs ° riti ily Mail. 
A book which 
with oa her martiage."—Dirmingham Gaseiie. ere het daughter 





Londor : 


WALTER SCOTTI, Luurep, Paternoster Square | Lonlon: F. E ROBINSON, 20, Gt. Russell St., W.C. . 











TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


TRAVELS IN THE COAST LANDS 
OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 


AND THE 
ISLANDS of ZANZIBAR and PEMBA. 


By W. W. A. FITZGERALD, F.R.G.S.,: F.R.C.I. 


With 15 Maps, 117 Illustrations, and Appendices. 
Demy 8vo, 


“Tt teems with facts which every merchant and manu- 
facturer in Great Britain ought to make himself acquainted 
with. Not that the book is specially devoted tothe interests 
of trade. On the contrary, it is one which will delight the 
general reader with its tales of adventure, its descriptions 
of native customs, and its vivid touches of tropical 
neon Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is profusely and beau- 
tifally illustrated with characteristic scenes of tropical life 
and an additional value is given to it bya number of 
excellent maps.”—South Africa. 

“Abounds in curious and interesting notes on native 
customs and things interesting to the naturalist and the 
sportsman. The. volume is crammed with valuable 
information.’’—The Scotsman. 

“ Deserving a warm welcome for its living interest and 
practical value.”— Glasgow Herald, 


BRITISH.COLUMBIA for SETTLERS 


Its Miaes, Trade, and Agriculture. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of ‘On Veldt and Farm,” &c. 
With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ For the ordinary reader who has not thought of visiting 
British Columbia even as a tourist, and who merely turns 
to the volume for his enjoyment, there is an abundance of 
interesting matter. As a further attraction the book is 
written in a fluent yet vigorous style.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The writer does not make the mistake of many enthu- 
siasts of minimising the difficulties, but rather emphasises 
them, although she does not fail to bring out the abundant 
rewards which industry and perseverance are sure to gain, 
The book is full of facts, figures, and references.”’ 

Dundee Advertiser. 





CHAPMAN & HALU, Lutcrep, London, 


MR. F. E. ROBINSON’S LIST. 





UNIVERSITIES °F POPUT AND CAMBRIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED PULAR HISTOKiés 
of the COLLEGES. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. net per volume. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 5B 
A. Cuarx, M A., Hon. LL.D., St. Andrews, ale, of Gai 
Leighs, Chelmsford, late Fellow of Lincoln. (Ready. 
CORPU3 CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRI . 
By the Rev. H. P. Sroxes, LL.D., Vicar of St. Paul's, Cone 
Harness Priz>man 1877. [Ready. 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. By the Rev. 
W. H. Horrox, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. Juhn’s, Birkbeck 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College, Cambridg «. 


OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. —_ 


PRAYERS of the SAINTS: being a 
Manual of Devotions compiled from the Supplications of the Holy 
Saints and Blessed Martyrs and Famous Men. By CECIL HEAD- 
LAM, B. Feap. 8vo, morocco gilt, specially designed by E. B. 


Hoare, 53. net. April. 


SELECTIONS from the BRITISH 
SATIRISTS. With an Introductory Essay by CECIL HEAD- 
LAM. late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, cloth 
gilt, 63. 

ATHEN#UM.—“ His book was a decidelly g.0d idea, which has 

—— well carried out. The introductory essay is a scholarly per- 

orm wee.” 

TIMES.—“ The iatro.luction is long and elaborate ; ‘it 
the writer is a sound student of our literature.” P we ae 


THE GUARDIAN'’S INSTRUCTION; or, 


the Gentleman's Romance. Written for the Diversion and Se: 
of th»Geatry. A Reprint from the Edition of 1688. — 
This quaint little book coatains a defence of the University of 
Oxford, interesting details of life there, and advic2 to pareats of 
position on the education of their sons. 
Witha Piemeonions Iatroduction. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
TIMES.—* All who care for the literature and social history of the 
coventeentty, geater wi we aeeagly KY to _~ editor for the 
reprint....His(Stephen Penton’s) educational maxims are reall 
ICM TUR ee pe 
E ¢‘TT&.—“ One of the most delightful an 
fascinating little volumes which it has been my lot to B— -. upon E 
many along day....The advice the author gives about the education of 
the sons of gentlemen....is full of gentle piety, of shrewd commo: 
sense, of courtly wit, aud of sound, and at times delightfully nalve, 
worldly wisdom, written with a dignity and style that are simply 
irresi: le.” 


THE COUNSELS of WILLIAM de 
BRITAINE. A Volume of Seventeenth Century Precepts and 
Aphorisms. Revised by HERBERT H. STURMER. Crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

VEE V.—“ It is cut out for a school prize.” 
"ALL MALL GAZETT&.—** Mr. Sturmer has accomplished his 

* toil’ well and carefully ; his introduction js lent... "Pine author, 

whoever he was, knows how t? turn an aphorism with so neat a touch 

that he must have been ancestor of Mr. George Meredith.” 

CORD.—“ Probably m wy of our readers will be glad to be told 
that the book isa trea for young men, much like Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters in some respscts, but superior in moral tone, while 
equaily shrewd and more philosophical.” 








CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published: 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, with 
Illustrations, price 25s, 


BRIEF LIVES: Chiefly of Contem- 
poraries, set down by John Aubry, between 
the years .1669 and 1696. Edited, from the 
Author’s MSS., by ANDREW CLARKE, M.A., 
Lincoln College, Oxford, &c. 

Speaker: ‘‘Mr. Clarke has produced an edition of 
Aubrey’s “ Lives,” which is not only fuller than its prede- 
cessors, but immeasurably better, and reflects equal credit 
on him and the Clarendon Press.” 


Demy 8vo, 6 vols., £4 16s. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. Edited, from numerous Manu- 
scripts, by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. In 6 
vols. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 


Notes and Queries : One of the most monumental editions 
of an English classic that English scholarship has supplied,” 





Demy 8vo, uniform with the above, 18s. 


CHAUCERIAN and OTHER PIECES. 
Edited, from numerous Manuscripts, by W. W. 
SKEAT, Litt.D. 

Saturday Review: “ This is the only thing wanting to 
save the six-volume edition from the possibility of cavil.” 


Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC 
ARTIST; a Popular Illustration of the Prin- 
ciples of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. 
MOULTON, M.A. 

Me, Witttam Arcner in Macmillan’s Magazine: “ Mr. 
Moulton’s studies of certain of Shakespeare’s p'ays are full 
of subtlety and suggestion, and renier his work a really 
valua»le con'ribution to Shakesperean criticisn,”’ 


Cloth, bevelled boards, 4s. 6d. 


THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. 
Selected from the English Lyrical Poeiry 
of Four Centuries. With Notes, Explanatory 
and Biogeaphical By the late F. T. 
PALGRAVE, M.A. 

Times: “ A more delightfal collection it would be difficult 
to conceive, and the fascination of infinite variety carries 


us on from page to page.” : ; 
*,* An Edition is also issued printed on Oxford India 


Paper, superfine cloth, 7s. 61.; and in various superior 
leather bindings. 





Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A. 


Scotsman: An excellent little book on Elementary 
Political Economy. The author gives clear explanations 
an1 illistrations of the theories generally accepted by 
ortholox economists. Students desiring to obtain an easy 
initiation into the leaiing principles of the science may do 
so with the aid of Mr. Cannan.” 


2 yols, 12s. 


A SELECTION of PASSAGES from 
PLATO for ENGLISH READERS. From the 
Translation by the late B. JOWETT, M.A- 
Edited, with Introductions, by M. J. KNIGHT. 





Atso PuBLIsHED By HENRY FROWDE. 
Just pablished, extra fcap., 1s. net. 


HINTS for ETON MASTERS, taken 
from a MS. Journal, dated 1862, by the Author 


of ‘‘Ionica.”” , 
Academy: “Rich in good sense, most admirably ex- 


pressei.”” 
Long Primer, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE OXFORD BURNS. With Notes, 
Glossary, Index of First Lines, and Chrono- 
logical List. Edited by J. LOGIE ROBERT- 
SON, M.A. Complete Edition. 

Also on Oxford India Paper, from 7s. 6d., and 

Miniature Edition, 8 vols., from 10s. 61. 


Minion, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD BYRON. Being the 
Pvetical Works of Lord Byron. Copyright 


Edition. 
Also on Oxford India Paper, from 10s. 6d., and 


Miniature Edition, 4 vols., from 143. 6d. 








Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Cornrr. 
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A Study of the Rigi the Origin, and 
the Social Functions of the 
Wealthier Classes. 

BY 


W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of ‘‘Labour and the Popular Welfare,”’ 
** Classes and Masses,’’ &c. 


HIS GRACE o' the GUNNE_ By 


I. HOOPER, Author of “‘ A Singer of Marly.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


**Itis marked by a strong individuality and an artistic 
conception of barmonious colouring which at no time is at 
fault, There isa fine suggestion of reserved strength in 
the book, which is not the least of its attractions, while the 
easy flow of language and the natural avoidance of any- 
thing like exaggeration or affectation are features which 
also contribute to the charm of the pages......All is set forth 
with singular power and vividness, and the reader closes 
the book much impressed with the ability of the author.’’ 

Scotsman. 

“The character painting is excellent. ‘His Grace o’ the 
Gunne,’ as Kirke was nicknamed, Madame Celia, Colonel 
Challoner, Everard Challoner, Dickon Fleming are clever 
life-like portraits, drawn with an ease, a vigour, and a truth 
to nature that merits commendation. The book has a real 
breath of ‘ Flora and the country green’ about it, such as 
we are 80 accustomed to note in the works of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and Mr, R, D, Blackmore.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


WHO’S WHO, 1898. An Annual Bio- 


graphical Dictionary. Fiftieth Year of Issue. Con- 
taining 1,143 New Biographies. In crown 8vo, 864 
pages, bound in cloth gilt, with gilt edges and rounded 
corners, price 3s, 6d. net. 


“One of the most wonderful productions of the day...... 
This is the best year-book, taking it all in all, that is pub- 
lished in our country.”—British Weekly. 

“A really invaluable work of reference, the issue of 
which places to our hand a veritable multum in parvo of 
— information ..... Judgment on Mr. Sladen’s ‘ Who’s 

ho’ may now be delivered, indeed, in one word—it is 
indispensable,” 


THE VITALITY of CHRISTIAN 
DOGMAS. By A. SABATIER, D.D., Dean of the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. Translated by 
Mrs. EM. CHRISTEN. With Preface by the Very 
Reverend the Hon, W. H. FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of 
Ripon. Crown 8vo, 96 pages, cloth, price 1s, 6d. ner. 


“Has rendered a good and timely service, alike to 
theology and to religion, by discussing, as he does here, the 
relation in which dogma stands to the realities of religious 
feeling and experience. He writes with the clearness and 
limpidity of expression that are characteristically French,” 

Glasgow Herald, 


THE STORY of GLADSTONE’S LIFE. 
By JUSTIN McCARTAY, M.P. Containing 45 Illus- 
trations, mostly Page Portraita, representing Mr. Glad- 
stone at different periods. In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 

“This is a charmingly written sketch of Mr, Gladstone’s 
public career, with some interesting glimpses at the same 
time into his private life.”,-—Odserver. 

“A brilliantly written monograph....One merit is con* 
spicuous—the book is everywhere readable.”’—Record. 


— Observer. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. BookIII. Vol. If. By Prof. J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

“That Prof. Nicholson’s work will take very high if not 
the highest rank in the literature of political economy may 
be confidently predicted ; that he has expleded and dis- 
proved the cheap witticism or dictum about a dismal science 
will go without saying to every one into whose hands this 
valuable work may come,.”—Scotsman. 


ROME, HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 
and ECCLESIASTICAL, By H. M. and M.A. R. T. 
Part I1.—The Liturgy in Rome. Crown §8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 

“This guide-book is in its department very complete, and 
it is crammed full of curious learning.” —Literary World, 


O'SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 


PORTUGAL. Tenth Edition. Edited by JOHN 
a With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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REVIEWS. 


CHAUCER AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Globe Edition): 
Edited by A. W. Pollard, H. F. Heath, 
M. H. Liddell, and W. 8. McCormick. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 

F ing the concise and scholarly preface to this 

volume, Mr. Pollard traces the vicissi- 
tudes through which it has gone. Mooted so 
long ago as 1864, editor after editor has failed 
to cope with its exacting demands upon his 
time, until by the joint labours of four 
scholars it has at length become an 
accomplished fact. Most admirable and 
scholarly, it will enhance the credit which 
the Globe Library has already acquired for 
its texts. Only upon some minor points of 
editing do we differ from the authors. In 
particular, we do not hold with their practice 
of marking the prolongation of the final ¢ 
by a dot over the letter. It is true that 
Chaucer has no set rule in this, beyond 
metrical convenience. But for this very 
reason more than one reading is possible 
in various lines; and we would haye pre- 
ferred that each reader should have been 
free to choose for himself. 

It is too much to hope that this edition 
will make Chaucer popular. No editing, 
no cheapness of price, will effect that. 
The general reader will never trouble to 
master his archaism of language, spelling, 
and metre—easy though the principles of 
the last be to master. It is a pity; because 
no poet is so framed for popularity as 
Chaucer. He has all the things which 
the general reader likes; he has none 
of the things which the general reader 
dislikes. He tells a plain tale plainly; he 
eschews imagery (which the general reader 
loathes), or, if he uses it, he confines himself 
to simple and explicit similes; he busies 
himself with deeds, not meditation; if he 
wants a little philosophy, he lifts it straight 
out of the indlepeneatha Boethius, and when 
the reader sees the warning name “ Boece ” 
he can always skip; he is cheerful, lucid, 


So he remains for the student of poetry; 
who rather prefers bad spelling. Chaucer’s 
foremost charm for Chaucer-lovers is, in 
fact, very like the charm of his spelling. 
It is his ingenuousness, his babbling felicity. 
It is a charm altogether modern, because 
antique—a charm lent by our age to his 
youth, a charm, like the mellowed colour- 
ing of a Titian, which was not there when 
Chaucer wrote. 


‘* His wonning was full faire upon an heath, 
With greene trees y-shadowed was his place,” 


says the 


om and we exclaim “ Delightful ! 
what a 


aunting picture in a few simple 
words!” It is so much to us, because it 
was so little to Chaucer. To his contempo- 
raries it must have been an every-day state- 
ment in matter-of-fact language. A child’s 
speech is not charming to another child. 
Thus, much of Chaucer which we call 
inspired felicity seems so to us, because 
he has grown young by our growing old. 
His contemporaries ved him for his 
modernity. It is the mixture of this added 
and adventitious ingenuousness with his 
native shrewdness and man-of-the-wordli- 
ness—which gives him so piquant a flavour 
on our literary palates. 

It is too late a day to criticise the genius 
of Chaucer in his matured work. What 
fresh can be said about those exquisite 
vignettes of the Canterbury pilgrims, touched 
in with such few strokes, with such taking 
humour, so instantly recognisable, that they 
are worth tomes of history in revealing to 
us what manner of men our ancestors were ? 
Chaucer’s finest humour is not in his broad 
strokes, his laughter from the full lungs, 
but in the sly touches where he has his 
tongue in the cheek. The rm nd of the 
Prioress is a masterpiece in this kind ; per- 
fectly polite, yet full of subdued pleasantry. 
Her dignified assumption of court airs, her 
demure and mincing manners, her British- 
French, her singing of divine service— 


‘* Entuned in her nose full seemely,”— 


her dainty pitifulness for animals, are all 
wrought into a delicious character, ending 
with that admirable line— 


‘* And all was conscience and tender heart.”’ 


Equally delicate is the portrait of the young 
squire, with his crisped locks : 


‘* Embroidered was he, as it were a meade 
All full of freshe flowres white and reede ; 
Singinge he was, or flutinge, all the day; 
He was as fresh as is the monthe of May.” 


Shakespeare surely had these lines in mind 
when he drew Master Fenton: ‘He speaks 
holiday, he has eyes of youth, he smells 
April and May.” Of the Tales themselves, 
the very finest is doubtless the ‘“‘ Knight’s 
Tale,” that epic in little. The picture of 
Emily rising on May morning— 


“Up rose the Sun, and up rose Emily,” 


the spirited picture of the tourney, and the 
subtly pathetic death of Arcite : 


‘“* What is this world? What asketh man to 





All these things are famous. Equally 
famous is the mock solemnity and quiet 
humour of the story regarding the cock 
and the fox—the most admirable comedy 
in the Tales. Very little known, how- 
ever, is the early poem, “Troylus and 
Cressyde.” Yet Mr. Pollard is hardly 
mistaken in calling it a masterpiece. Worked 
out in the subtlest detail, it is full of touches 
possessing, to a degree unique in medieval 
work, the modern quality of intimacy. The 
whole of Pandarus’s scenes with his niece are 
informed with these touches, giving a life- 
like reality to the tale. Cressyde’s girlish 
playfulness, and her uncle’s jocoseness, are 
excellently conceived : 


*** Now by your fay, mine uncle,’ quoth she, 
‘ dear, 
What manner wind guideth you hither here ? 
Tell us your jolly woe and your penance ! 
How far forth be ye put in lovés dance ?’ 


‘ By God,’ quoth he, ‘I hop alway behinde!’ 

And she to-laughe, as though her hearte 
brest. 

Quoth Pandarus, ‘ Look alway that ye find 

Game in mine hood!’ ” 


And again she surprises him meditating : 


«* And up it put, and went her in to dine ; 
Bat Pandarus, that in a study stood, 
Or he was ware, she took him by the hood, 
And saide, ‘Ye were caught or that ye 


$999 


wiste ! 


When he asks her a sudden question as to 
whether Troylus is a good writer of love- 
letters : 


** Therwith all rosy-huéd then wex she, 
And gan to hum, and saide, ‘So I trow!’”’ 


In all this poem, the only thing known by 
universal quotation is the lovely image of 
the nightingale : 


‘* And as the new-abashéed nightingale, 
That stinteth first when she beginneth sing, 
When that she heareth any herde tale, 
Or in the hedges any wight stirring, 
And after sikker doth her voice out-ring ; 
Right so Cressyde, when her dreade stente, 
Opened her hearte, and tolde all her entente.’’ 


But to quote Chaucer would be endless. 
Enough that now, for three-and-six, any 
man can possess the most admirable 
raconteur, save Homer, in the poetry of 
any language; as full of felicitous touches 
of nature as the old Greek himself, and 
with a power of humour and satire which 
no Greek possessed; while in delineation 
of character he probably stands next to 
Shakespeare. 

Now, let us take our courage in our two 
hands, and—having not the fear of “‘ estab- 
lished repute’ and other such bugbears 
before our eyes—say that Chaucer is mortal 
and has faults. It is a limitation rather than 
a fault that (as has already been noted) he has 
little or no power of imagery. In this respect 
he resembles the mediseval poets in general, 
and the bulk of the classic poets, most of 
whom do not attempt the opulent imagery, 
bold or subtle or both, which is so striking a 
feature in the style of sixteenth, seventeenth, 





have ? 





all definition and open air. It will not, 
avail. ‘Hemay be a very good poet,” says 
the general reader, “‘ but he spells so badly ! ” 





Now with his love, now in his colde grave, 
Alone, withouten any company! ”’ 


and nineteenth century poetry. There are 
excepfions, headed by Dante among 
medieval, and Aristophanes (we think) 
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among classic poets. But in the main, 
Chaucer merely shares this limitation with 
his brethren. His actual faults might 
perhaps be gathered under one fault. He 
is long-winded. Shade of Mistress 
Quickly ! what high-roads of narration he can 
achieve! In this again he is the child of 
his time. The medieval raconteurs minded 
too well that art is long, and forgot most 
villainously that life is short. If Chaucer 
followed them in their sin, he gave us much 
better recompense. He is garrulous as a 
bird, and out of that come both his merits 
and defects; out of that comes his bird- 
like freshness, and comes, too, his bird-like 
loquacity. Who has not sometimes wished 
that he might shut off a too voluble canary 
as he might a musical-box? From this 
habit spring —— prolixity, and detailed 
felicity. Take ‘‘Troylus and Cressyde.” His 
quvaite is the cause of unnumbered stanzas 
in which the stream of the story crawls 
sluggishly on, expanded amidst dreary flats 
of verbiage, or dammed by long mono- 
logues barren of beauty and interest. But 
this leisurely deliberation also results in 
those delightful minute touches which take 
us by an intimate surprise with their life 
and character; Cressyde taking Pandarus 
by the hood with girlish playfulness, the 
chatter of the ladies who pay her their visit 
of condolence on her departure from Troy, 
and many another detail which a more 
concise chronicler would have missed. 

It is, perhaps, part of this defect that, 
particularly in his earlier work, he is apt 
to be clumsy in construction, inartificially 
artificial. In ‘The Death of Blanche the 
Duchess” hé must drag in an elaborate 
machinery of dream, with a long descrip- 
tion of a visionary hunt, &c., merely in 
order to exhibit John of Gaunt bewailing 
the death of his wife. And, redundancy 
upon redundancy, even this prolix dream has 
to be prefaced by a prolix relation of the 
legend of ‘‘ Haleyone,” merely because he is 
supposed to be reading this legend before 
he goes to sleep, and it concerns a marital 
bereavement. 

In the Canterbury Tales all this is much 
amended. The construction is happy; the 
introduction concise and junsuperfluous ; 
he employs his detail with selection and 
compression ; and the same may be said of 
the best among the “Tales.” But even here 
there are tales and parts of tales in which 
medieval loquacity breaks out irrepressible 
and intolerable. The ‘“‘ Monk’s Tale,” the 
Parson’s prosy sermon, and the still 
drearier “ ‘l'ale of Meliboous,” are the worst 
examples. Even the “Story of Grisildis” 
would have borne compression. One con- 
sequence of medicval garrulity haunted 
Chaucer to the last—the propensity to leave 
his poems unfinished. The Canterbury Tales 
isafragment. Just so it took two poets to 
complete the Roman de la Rose. Just so 
Spenser left the Faerie Queene unfinished ; 
and so, usually, does the reader. For 
Spenser imitated Chaucer’s diffuseness, as 
well as his language. 

Such, then, is Geoffrey Chaucer; a poet 
neither sublime nor fauitless, but assuredly 
a great poet. Of all our great poets he is 
the most objective, and therefore best 
fitted for the average Englishman. Far 


more than Shakespeare, he is the English- 
man’s poet. Half of Shakespeare is a 
sealed book to the average reader, whereas 
the whole of Chaucer is well within his 
grasp. The spirit of the plain, common- 
sense Anglo-Saxon in Chaucer’s person 
takes its place in poetry. Humorously 
observant, clear and strong in language, 
full of zest in life and the external 
activities of men, he might be called a 
Shakespeare with the spiritual side omitted. 
Whatever men do he can delineate with 
moving fidelity; he has less power over 
what they feel. Laughter is his, and a 
certain sweet and primal pathos; but, as 
Mr. Pollard well observes, he is not a poet 
of love. And this although he is constantly 
writing of love, following the poetic con- 
ventions of his time. The passion in 
“‘Troylus and Cressyde”’ is little beyond the 
naked sexual instinct. Though Dante and 
Petrarch had shown him the way, English 
poetry had to await the sixteenth century 
and Spenser before that lofty movement 
began which has issued in the love-poetry 
of Shelley, Tennyson, Rossetti, and writers 
yet later. Let us be satisfied with the 
Chaucer we have, with his robustness, his 
movement, his character, his pathos, his 
verve, his sly humour, his felicitous naiveté, 
his cheery sanity; the finest story-teller in 
modern Europe, the poet of the typical 
Englishman—whom (by a most English 
irony of fate) the typical Englishman does 
not read. Nor ever will; for if he could take 
the trouble to master Chaucer’s language 
he would not be the typical Englishman. 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 


The Sundering Flood. By William Morris. 
(Longmans. ) 


Wuey William Morris wrote this story he 
seems to have had in his mind the England 
of Arthur and Lancelot—a dim, half-known 
country with here and there a walled town 
or a knight’s castle, and the ground still un- 
cultivated, the woods masterless “and abound- 
ing in antres vast” and goblin - haunted 
hollows. He offers a curiously romantic 
map of this fanciful territory as it might 
have been conceived by the monk dwelling 
in the House of the Black Canons at 
Abingdon “‘ who gathered this tale.” It is 
the picture of such a vision as could well 
be entertained by a man of the experience 
of William Morris, who might easily dream 
his favourite Cotswolds into “the Great 
Mountains” of the story, and add thereto 
torrents and steadings, and eke it out from 
that other chamber of remembrance where 
lay his early days in Essex and Epping 
Forest, and his knowledge of the broad 
lower Thames. The family likeness in his 
ideal landscapes excuses, if it does not 
justify, this theory of their origin. 

Most charitable would it be, also, to 
assume that he had dreamed his local 
colour, for the circumstances are jumbled 
together from many centuries. In the 





country are abbeys, grey village churches, 
| and friars, and as the last did not arrive 





in England till the reign of Henry IIL., they 
seem to indicate the date very exactly. But 
instead of being under a Norman king and a 
feudal system, the country is broken up into 
a number of independent communities very 
much as if Ithaca had intruded itself into 
medieval England. Here are dales governed 
by their motes, towns which seem to be 
republics, one district at least ruled by a 
baron, and that Game Laws or Foresters’ 
Rights exist there is no word to signify. On 
the whole, therefore, it will be sufficient to 
warn off those who seek for historical 
accuracy in their novels. We may fairly 
assume that as Mr. Morris deliberately 
jumbled his knowledge of English land- 
scape into this wild territory of dream, so 
also of set purpose he confounded epochs 
and times, and out of his knowledge 
constructed this ideal period wherein he sets 
succeeding systems of Government side by 
side. Though generally treating of the 
prehistoric, or at any rate vague and 
traditionary time of the Round Table, he 
adds institutions as late as the fourteenth 
century. To do anything else than assume 
the confusion to be planned would be to 
accuse him of the ssest carelessness— 
the fault unpardonable in an artist. 

Next we come to the manner of speech 
adopted by this Abingdon clerk, who must 
have lived very late indeed, inasmuch as 
though a writer may confuse the past, he 
cannot mingle it with the future. He 
writes a proseclosely akin to that of Chaucer 
in his ‘ Tale of Melibcous,” except that 
Chaucer is less archaic and puzzling than 
his imitator. But, in sooth, William Morris 
was neither kith nor kin of Chaucer. The 
early poet’s strength lies in the sane and clear 
representation of what he saw with his own 
eyes and believed in his own heart. Our 
clerk of Abingdon, supposed to represent 
his time, runs over with superstition : 
dwarfs, landwights, sorcerers absolutely 
throng his pages. What a very slight part 
witchcraft plays with the Canterbury Pil- 
grims! As little almost as it does in 
the Decameron. Well, Chaucer in verse, 
Bocaccio in prose, were in their day masters 
of fiction. But all the magic they deal in is 
the sorcery by which genius sets before us 
characters more living than life itself, com- 

ressing as they do the essence of many 
into one. Knowledge of life, that is the 
artist’s true material, and all else but 
wrappage and framework. But before deal- 
ing with that prime essential of art, a word 
has to be said about another minor point. 
In this volume, as in its predecessors, the 
prose narrative is broken and relieved by 
verse, and here again Mr. Morris bas chosen 
to give only a rough and distant imitation 
of his original, for his bard deigns not to 
alliterate, as his contemporaries did. It is 
not without interest to compare the effusions 
of this Anglo-Saxon Scald with such an 
admirable version as, for instance, the late 
Laureate’s “‘ Battle of Brunanburgh.” We 
select what in our estimation seems to be 
the best stanza in the book, and is also com- 
plete in itself as a description of Spring : 

** Now the grass groweth free 


And the lily’s on lea, 
And the April-tide green 





Is full goodly beseen ; 
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And far behind 
«Lies the Winter blind, 

And the Lord of the Gale 

Is shadowy pale ; 

And thou linden be-blossomed with bed 
of the worm 

Cometh forth from the dark house as 
Spring from the storm.” 


It is pretty, but much too smooth and 
Morrisian. Compare it with a verse of 
Brunanburgh : 
‘** Then with their nail’d prows 

Parted the Norsemen, a 

Blood-reddened relic of 

Javelins over 

+ 9 jarrin Dg breaker, Sra billow 

aping their way tow: en again, 

Shamed in their souls.” 
There is a something of languor in the 
poetry of the Sundering Flood, and no 
verse that will compare with that fine couplet 
in its predecessor : 
“‘ Bitter winter, burning summer, never more 

shall waste and wear, 


Blossom of the rose undying makes undying 
springtide there.” 


The thought is one of those felicities that 
continue to haunt the mind long after they 
have found expression, and it echoes in 
what is perhaps the most. exquisite prose 
passage in the volume : 


‘** She would, as it were, tell stories of how it 
would betide that at last they should meet— 
both grown old—and kiss once, and so walk 
hand in hand into the Paradise of the Blessed, 
there to grow young again awidst the undying 
Spring in the land where uneasiness is come to 
nought ; and then would she sit and weep as 
if there were no ending to the well of her 
tears.” 


There are in the Water of the Wondrous Isles 
many such passages, where the poet’s broad 
and tender humanity, his deep sympathy with 
the low music of parting and valediction, 
of wistful dreams and hopes, flash out in 
nobly simple and pathetic words, and there 
are also rugged and repugnant inversions 
and obscurities couched in language to be 
abhorred. Here he neither rises so high 
nor sinks so low; he is nothing worse than 
humdrum at his dullest, and at his best 
seems dwelling again on some eloquent 
passage of the earlier book. If the Sunder- 
ing Flood had been written before the other, 
our impression would have been that the 
ideas were dawning upon him, but had not 
yet ripened into full and adequate expres- 
sion. At the same time this is the more 
artistic book of the two, in so far as it 
shows greater evidence of plan and selec- 
tion. But it is not inspired either as to its 
— or the language in which they are 

The real gift of Mr. Morris as a romancer 
lay in his ability to picture some of the 
sweetest and most engaging figures to be 
found in fiction. But he saw them only with 
the sure, but momentary, glimpse of a poet. 
We may fancy him to have beheld some fair 
Cotswold lass and lad and to have transported 
them in his fancy back to the Dark Ages, to 
have called one Elfhild and one Osberne, and 
then, from his reading, to have imagined 
adventures appropriate to their day. But 


travelled. Like ‘ Roland brave and Olivier, 
and every paladin and peer,”’ Osberne must 
obtain his enchanted sword and, like Excali- 
bar and Durindante, it is delivered by the 
hands of a supernatural visitant. Itis hight 
‘‘ Board-cleaver,” and the giver is Steel- 
head, one who might be mate to Birdalone’s 
friend the Wood-wife. He also bestows a 
bow and magical arrows, and is the good 
fairy of the tale. To Elthild a dwarf pre- 
sents a pipe of ay whose virtue may 
S° Suma ended from the pretty extract we 
make : 


** And she drew forth a pipe from her bosom 
and fell to playing it, and a ravishing sweet 
melody came thence, and so merry that the lad 
bimself began to shift his feet as one moving to 
measure, and straightway he heard a sound of 
bleating, and sheep came running towards the 
maiden fromall about. Then she arose and ran 
to them, lest they should shove each other into 
the water: and she danced before them, lifting 
up her scanty blue skirt, and twinkling her bare 
feet and legs, while her hair danced about her: 
and the sheep they, too, capered and danced 
about as if she had bidden them, and the boy 
looked on and laughed without stint, and he 
deemed it the best of games to behold.” 


The story of the love of these two form 
the artless plot. If worked out in plain and 
simple language it would have been a 
pleasing essay in the ~ of fairy tales for 
children, even though with all his magic 
and spells Mr. Morris produces no effect 
comparable to that, for instance, which 
results from the wandering of Sir Palomedes 
and the “‘Questynge Beste” through the 

ages of Mort @ Arthur. For anything 
oa that itis naught. The author had 
a quick and sure eye for any fair vision of 
men and women, but never did he master 
that essential of all great novels, the effect 
produced on character by the shocks and 
blows of circumstance. Barring that his 
lovers add a few feet to their stature and a 
few pounds to their weight, they are at the 
end what they were at the beginning, as 
wise and not a whit less virtuous. And 
where this is so it is obvious that the wildest 
adventure has no more literary value than 
an exciting paragraph in a daily paper. 
Nor can we believe that it is at all true to 
represent a boy of twelve as matchless alike 
in courage and wisdom. Rather are folly, 
and even a certain cowardice, the charac- 
teristics of that period when boys are like 
puppy-dogs that, though destined to be 
staunch and true as steel, will in their 
callow days fly from a kitten ora rat. But 
if the author’s interest had lain in the 
growth and development of mental qualities, 
the Cotswold Hills of the nineteenth century 
would have afforded a better stage than the 
dim and little understood time when chivalry 
was dawning. For you do not make 
literature great by blazoning it with the 
picturesque elements of history. Gil Blas 
of Santillane, sallying forth on his old mule, 
his head crammed with folly and nonsense, 
is as enduring, yes, and as interesting a 
figure as the bravest and most renowned 
knight of Christendie. 





THE TOWNELEY PLAYS. 


The Towneley Plays. Re-edited by George 
England. With Side-notes and Intro- 
duction by Alfred W. Pollard, M.A. 
(Early English Text Society. ) 


Some sixty years ago the Towneley Plays, 
raciest of medizval dramatic cycles, were 
first printed from the unique MS. by the 
Surtees Society. That edition is hardly up 
to the level of modern requirements, and 
has, moreover, become rare, and the 
Early English Text Society very wisely 
decided to reprint the plays from a new 
and careful transcript by Mr. George 
England. 

Mr. Pollard, of the British Museum, 
contributes a preface, in which he 
recapitulates what the Surtees editor 
had to say about their nature and 
origin, and supplements that by some 
new facts and speculations to which re- 
cent investigations have opened the way. 
On the vexed question whether the plays 
were originally performed by the trade gilds 
of Wakefield in the streets of that city, or 
by the Augustinian canons of Woodkirk at 
their fair, Mr. Pollard has nothing material 
to adduce. The doubt remains where it 
was. But the publication, in 1885, of the 
York plays has revealed the curious fact that 
five of these have a common origin with 
five of the Towneley cycle; and starting from 
this basis, Mr. Pollard has been able to 
push a good deal further the theory of his 
predecessor, that this latter cycle must be 
regarded as a composite one, partly original 
and partly borrowed. 

An analysis of the York parallels, 
and of the metrical and other charac- 
teristics of the Towneley Plays them- 
selves, leads Mr. Pollard to distinguish 
at least three hands. The nucleus of the 
cycle, he thinks, consists of a group of 
tae of a simple religious didactic type, 
very similar in tone to the Chester Plays. 
Upon these have been engrafted somewhat 
bungled versions of five or more plays in- 
troduced from the neighbouring city of 
York. And, finally, the work has been 
completed, say about 1410, by “a 
writer of genuine dramatic power, whose 
humour was unchecked by any respect 
for conventionality.” 

It is in the contributions of this 
third hand, capable at once of vigorous 
force and of exquisite tenderness, that 
the dramatic value of the Towneley 
Plays mainly consists. As Mr. Pollard 
says, “his additions entitle it to be 
ranked among the great works of our 
earlier literature.” We have little doubt 
that Mr. Pollard’s analysis of the cycle is on 
the right lines; but how would he explain 
the existence side by side of two alternative 
versions of the Nativity, or Shepherds’ play ? 
One cannot have been written to supersede 
the other, for Mr. Pollard assigns them both 
to the third and latest writer. Yet surely 
some reason is required for the doublet, to 
which there is not, so far as we know, a 
parallel elsewhere. 

We should be glad to think that this new 
edition might win for the Towneley Plays 








the worst of it is that the lines are so well- 





readers outside the charmed circle. of 
students of Early English. 


They deserve 
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it for the freshness of their pathos and of 
their humour, and for the real and some- 
what unexpected mastery of dramatic art 
which the best of them display. Two 
stanzas alone we can find space to quote. 
The first is singled out by Mr. Pollard as 
representative of his earliest and most 
devotional author : 


‘* Whan I all thus had wed hir thare, 
We and my madyns home can fare, 
That kyngys daughters were ; 
All wroght thay sylk to find them on, 
Marie wroght purpyll, the oder none 
Bot othere colers sere.” 


And the other is from the third hand, the 
genius: 
PRIMvts PASTOR. 


‘** Hayll, comly and clene! hayll, yong child ! 
Hayll, maker, as I meyne, of a madyn so 
mylde ! 

Thou has waryd, I weyne, the warld so wylde ; 

The fals gyler of teyn, now goys he begylde. 
Lo, he merys ; 

Lo, he laghys, ny swetyng, 

A welfare metyng, 

I haue holden my hetyng ; 
Haue a bob of cherys.” 


We observe with gratitude that the Early 
English Text Society have replaced their 
familiar lilac wrapper in this issue by a 
workmanlike cover of brown cloth. 


PROF. HOMMEL AND THE HIGHER 


CRITICS. 
The Ancient Hebrew Tradition. By Dr. Fritz 
Hommel. (8.P.C.K.) 


So far back as 1889, Prof. Welhausen, in 
search of facts to support his theory that 
much of the Book of Genesis was written 
after the Captivity, happened to fall foul of 
the fourteenth chapter. He said—following 
therein Dr. Nildeke—that it was impossible 
that four kings from the Persian Gulf should 
have invaded the Sinaitic peninsula as there 
recorded, or should have taken prisoners 
who were rescued by Abraham. He or 
some of his followers also suggested that 
the names of the persons and places men- 
tioned in the chapter in question were made 
up for the occasion, the name of Jerusalem, 
in particular, not having been given to 
Melchizedek’s city till long afterwards. 
But a good deal of water has flowed under 
the bridges since then. The cuneiform 
texts from Babylonia lately deciphered by 
Mr. Pinches exhibit Chedorlaomer of Elam 
as a very real monarch indeed, and as a 
contemporary of Khammurabi, King of 
Babylon, who seems to be the Amraphel 
of the Bible; while the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets show that Jerusalem was called 
Uru-salim—which is evidently the same 
name—in 1400 8.c. This, while it does not 
exactly (to use the time-honoured phrase) 
“prove the Bible to be true,” shows, at any 
rate, that the Biblical narrative involves no 
impossibilities. Dr. Hommel accordingly 
writes a book in which he belabours his 
brother professor Welhausen and the Higher 
Critics generally in the heavy-handed Ger- 
man manner. It is translated by the 





S.P.C.K., and is advertised by them as 
“a triumphant refutation of Welhausen’s 
theories.” And this is the way in which 
it comes to appear in these columns. 

Looking at it impartially, and with the 
respect due to Dr. Hommel’s undoubted 
learning, we doubt that there is anything 
triumphant about the book but its tone. 
Dr. Hommel does good service in exposing 
the absurd claim of some of his opponents 
to show the exact point of each chapter and 
verse where, as they assert, one contributor 
to the Book of Genesis left off and another 
began. But he does not disprove the teach- 
ing of a whole school by showing that some 
of its pretensions are exaggerated. The 
Jews, too, have always shown themselves 
more clever at annexing the ideas of other 
people than at discovering new ones for 
themselves, and if, in this case, they have 
“lifted ” the whole story of Chedorlaomer’s 
raid, and have read it as a mere episode in 
the life of their national hero, Abraham, 
they have only acted after their kind. When 
the Alexandrian Jews wanted to tack them- 
selves on to the Greek nation, and forged 
histories showing their descent from the 
Spartans, they did exactly the same thing. 

It seems, too, that writers like Dr. 
Hommel rather misunderstand the position 
of the pompously named “ Higher” Criti- 
cism. Dr. Welhausen and his school do 
not want to prove the Bible to be false, 
but to ensure that its statements and history 
shall be judged by the same rules as those 
of any other book. And, rightly or wrongly, 
their view of the matter is beginning to 
prevail. Even the book before us is a 
proof of it. On p. 158 the author himself 
draws attention to the fact that while in 
Genesis xiv. 10 the King of Sodom is said 
to have been killed in the raid, yet in v. 17 
he is reported to have met and conversed 
with Abraham on the latter’s return from 
his rescue expedition, Dr. Hommel gets 
over the difficulty by a reconstruction of 
vv. 17-21, in which he makes Melchizedek, 
and not the King of Sodom, Abraham’s 
interlocutor. A Semitic scholar of Dr. 
Hommel’s attainments is most probably 
right, but before the coming of the Higher 
Critics would not his suggestion have been 
repudiated by the champions of inspiration 
as an audacious tampering with the Word 
of God ? 


SLENDER HISTORY. 


The Story of Canada (‘‘ Story of the Empire 
Series”). By Howard Angus Kennedy. 


Tue history of the making of Canada 
seems to fall naturally into three periods. 
The first is the era of the great adventurers, 
French and English, when isolated settle- 
ments were formed and a perpetual guerilla 
warfare maintained against the Hurons and 
the Iroquois; then came the period of 
English conquest and English consolidation ; 
and, last of all, we have the Canada of the 


past seventy years, a sort of corpus vile for ; Reivers to say 


constitutional and economic experiments. 
For the lover of romantic tales the first 





portion has the major interest. Few stories 
are so extraordinary as that which tells of 
the earlier efforts of Dela Roche, of Chauvin 
and De Monts and the great Champlain. 
Henry IV. was the prime instigator of 
the scheme, though his minister Sully did 
his best to dissuade him, and in his letter 
of 1608 to the President Jeannin calls the 
whole system “contrary to the genius of 
the nation.”” Perhaps he was right. ‘‘ Con- 
trary to the national genius.” Has the 
history of French colonisation been such as 
to disprove the phrase? But, at any rate, 
the movement has given a roll of great 
names to history. The story of the Jesuit 
mission in the wilds is a marvellous record 
of the heroic. ‘The ink seems to turn 
red,” says Mr. Kennedy, with pardonable 
exuberance, ‘‘as we read the story of their 
fate.” Brébeuf, Jogues, Maisonneuve, 
Dollard—it is hard to pick and choose 
among them; but if we have a favourite 
it is the Sieur de la Salle, who formed 
the bold scheme of finding a western 
route across the continent to China. He 
had to strive with apathy at home and 
discontent among his followers; he was 
murdered in the end by mutineers while in 
the act of leading a forlorn hope from the 
Gulf of Mexico northward; but he had 
shown the way for others, and laid the 
foundation of the future settlement of New 
Orleans. 

The disastrously patriarchal government 
in Paris soon brought about the ruin of 
French colonial power, and we come to 
the wars of Wolfe and Montcalm and 
the rise of English supremacy. Among 
the more interesting features of the 
period are the little settlements by broken 
Highland clans who sought to establish 
new Breadalbanes and Lochabers in the 
West. The feuds between the Hudson 
Bay and the North-West companies in 
one part, and distracting political, racial, 
and economic difficulties in the other, 
disturb the history of the colony almost 
down to our own day. It seems a pity that 
more space is not devoted to the singular 
work of Lord Durham, who for all his 
unsuccess was one of the most remarkable 
Englishmen who ever meddled with Canadian 
affairs. The relations with the United 
States, the various separatist movements, 
and the vexed question of tariffs, are briefly 
but clearly treated. This little book makes 
no claim to be exhaustive, and the manner 
of writing is not always perfect; but it 
fulfils a useful purpose, and its author— 
to adapt his own quotation—has done 
‘‘slenderly,” but not “ meanly.” 


THE BORDER. 


Border Raids and Reivers. Robert Borland. 
(Fraser: Dalbeattie.) 


In spite of Mr. Borland’s book a scholarly 
and authoritative monograph on Border 
history still awaits the man and the hour. 
It is no depreciation of Border Raids and 
this, for its author has 
evidently written for the general reader, 
not for the historical student. ‘To the latter, 
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indeed, this volume will be of little value, 
but to the former it will prove a quite 
readable sketch of a highly interesting 
spécialité of British oe We do not 
desire to take too seriously, much less to 
handle with any approach to severity, a 
work with this limited aim. Yet Mr. 
Borland rather courts such treatment by the 
way in which he has employed his au- 
thorities. It were better frankly and con- 
sistently to have omitted all indication of 
the sources from which he drew, and simply 
and modestly given the story in his own 
words, than to have mentioned them in a 
sparing and irregular manner here and 
there. It is characteristic, too, of the 
writer’s casual mode of procedure, that 
when he does cite chapter and verse he 
neglects a primary duty in not telling us 
what edition he is using; as, for instance, 
in his references to his most important 
authority, Nicholson’s Leges Marchiarum. 
If he is quoting, as he should be, from the 
later edition, that of 1747, either he has 
wittingly played with the text in a repre- 
hensible fashion, or he has been guilty of 
careless transcription and misquotation. 
Either of these sins is unpardonable in any 
historical work, even in one intended more 
to amuse than to instruct. 

Again, no rule is followed in his pages 
with regard to the form in which excerpts 
are presented: in some the orthography 
has been modernised, in others, though 
taken from the same records, the original 
archaisms are preserved. If, in a sub- 
sequent edition, the author elects to adhere 
to the latter and preferable plan, it will 
be necessary (in the absence of an index) 
to append a glossary of antiquated, ob- 
scure, and technical terms. What can the 
ordinary reader make of “splents” and 
“currys,” of “ cassin” and ‘“ pyckery,” and 
such like weirdsome wonders. Chronologi- 
cally, the book is a sad jumble. Those who 
are not more than ordinarily familiar with 
the general course of English and Scottish 
history will find it difficult to grasp the 
‘sequence of events. We have noted but 
few downright mistakes. ‘‘ Hand-fasting,”’ 
however, existed long before the Scottish 
marches came into being, and, of course, was 
very far from being limited to that district ; 
no part of Valentia was ‘“‘subdued by the 
Saxons”; nor was the clan system “ peculiar 
to Celtic tribes.”” For the rest, while Mr. 
Borland’s style is sometimes careless, at 
other times he shows a tendency grandi- 
sonis pompare modis. ‘ Emit a proclamation,” 
and ‘“adhibit a signature,” are samples of 
obsolete usages which can hardly be accepted 
as literary English. 


ON DEMOCRACY. 


The Rise of Democracy. By J. Holland 
Rose, M.A. (Blackie. ) 


Mr. Rose’s summary of the evolution of 
our democracy is a book which might have 
had considerable value, for, speaking 
generally, we are all ignorant as to what 
happened a generation back. Unfortu- 
nately, however, his work lacks all charm of 





book is not laborious enough to serve 
for reference; it is only a first attempt 
at a task which someone else will have 
to accomplish. Meanwhile, however, it 
is useful, and suggests interesting ideas. 
One thing well brought out (in a chap- 
ter on ‘Phases of Political Thought’) 
is the influence on politics of the crown of 
Darwin’s work. It has done away with ab- 
stract political theorising from general prin- 
ciples ; the theory of Evolution ‘‘ has exercised 
on all thinking men, and indirectly through 
them on the unthinking, a most important 
influence in exposing the folly both of im- 
mobility and of sudden and reckless change 
in the political world.” Another conclusion of 
Mr. Rose’s we should beless inclined to adopt; 
he holds that extension of the franchise has 
increased political instability. It is true 
that the swing of the pendulum has been 
excessive since the violent reaction of 1880; 
but that does not seem to prove much. 
Setting aside the Home Rule question, 
which has nothing to say to democracy, 
there has been no important cleavage be- 
tween the two programmes, for the excellent 
reason that statesmen on both sides recognise 
frankly that they are servants of the demo- 
cracy, not its masters, and endeavour, first 
of all, to interpret its wishes, only, in the 
second place, to influence those wishes and 
never to impose their own will. Con- 
sequently, although there is a frequent 
change of ministers, there is no great 
change of measures; the people know in 
a general way what they want, they merely 
leave to the ministers to find out the best 
way of attaining that. As the result is 
never ideal, the people give a chance to 
the other set to see if they can do better; 
but upon the whole our national policy is 
surprisingly stable. The single issue over 
which one can trace violent fluctuations in 
public opinion was the Home Rule ques- 
tion, an exceedingly complex and puzzling 
problem, where England had no clear view 
of its own interest fora guide. Mr. Glad- 
stone forced it on the country in a sudden 
and violent manner; it is only now that 
things have assumed their normal condition, 
and that either party may be relied on to 
adopt the traditional English policy of 
trying whether a compromise will not work. 
Disraeli’s dishing of the Whigs is the most 
fruitful political precedent of the half- 
century ; since then no one opposes a mea- 
sure without the assurance that he may 
probably vote for something very like it 
in a twelvemonth. This arises from no 
political profligacy, but simply from the 
fact that under a working democracy no 
minister proposes a scheme unless it is 
pretty closely in accordance with his con- 
ception of the popular will. 


EARLY PRINTERS. 


The Printers of Basle in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries: their Biographies, 
Printed Books, and Devices. By Charles 
William Heckethorn. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts work might be described rather more 





give a complete bibliography of all the 
works printed by those Swiss printers 
who flourished in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries.~ Printing was _intro- 
duced into Basle about 1472, that city 
being one of the earliest to embrace the 
new art after Adolphus the Second had 
besieged Mayence in 1462 and the first 
printers of that place were dispersed. 
Under those circumstances the workmen con- 
sidered themselves relieved from the oath of 
secrecy made on entering the services of the 
Fust and Guttenberg partnership. Ber- 
toldus was one of these printers, and it was 
he who established the first press in Basle, 
Owing to the absence of dates and places of 
origin it is difficult to identify his work, but 
it seems to be clear that Bertoldus was the 
pioneer of typography in Basle. 

Froben was, perhaps, the most celebrated 
of these printers, and he is sometimes called 
the German Aldus (because he was born in 
Bavaria). Froben printed the first octavo 
edition of the Bible in Latin ; this was in 
1491, and in 1516 he printed the first 
edition of the New Testament in Greek 
that was ever published. Most of his work 
was of a scholarly nature, and much was 
due to his friendship with Erasmus. 

Though Mr. Heckethorn’s work is very 
lavish in its illustrations of title-pages 
colophons, and devices, it is a great pity 
he did not give a few reproductions of 
the various founts of types used by the 
early masters of ography. They were 
just as easily reproduced, and would have 
given a more concise record of their work. 
At the same time one could have compared 
the italic, gothic, and roman types em- 
ployed with those used in other countries, 
and in many cases could have traced their 
origin. For instance, Froben was the first 
to adopt Aldus’s italic type — which was 
called Italian. 

The late William Morris, though he 
adopted for his Kelmscott Press a modified 
form of letters based on Jensen’s roman, 
thought very highly of the work done by 
the Basle printers. One marvels, when 
considering the crude materials employed 
and the rough appliances at hand, how 
such fine and lasting work was produced. 
In a certain way Mr. Morris was correct 
when he remarked that no good printing 
was done after the sixteenth century. It 
is a strong statement; but in an artistic 
sense there is some truth in it, because it 
was in later times that the commercial 
element entered into the production of 
books, and this limited the consideration of 
the artist and scholar. 

Apparently this is Mr. Heckethorn’s first 
venture in the field of typography, and 
altogether, if not complete in its biblio- 
graphy, the matter he has given us is of a 
useful kind, and makes, with its large number 
of illustrations, an interesting volume. He 
has done his work fairly and correctly as 
a rule, but large allowances must be made 
for a work of this kind, because of the lack 
of dates and variations in spelling. There 
are one or two discrepancies in his book, 
for instance, in the first six poges Guttenberg 
and Guttenburg are both used, but the 





as bibliographical than biographical, even 





style, though it is clearly written. The 


though the author does not profess to 


dates, generally, may be accepted as being 
correct. 
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Three Years in Savage Africa. By Lionel 


Decle. (Methuen & Co.) 


‘HIS is a delightful book. Mr. Decle’s 
journey was three years long, begin- 
ning at Cape Town, and ending only at 
Mombasa, near the equator. Tribe after 
tribe, chief after chief, emerge, and always 
—almost always—some dialogue or adven- 
ture reveals and criticises the impact of 
civilisation on savagery, of big brains on 
small brains. 

Mr. Decle tells how, when he blew 
his nose in the presence of the Queen 
of the Makalaka, she and her entire court 
burst into roars of laughter. In_ this 
incident, and in many like it, we find the 
significance of Mr. Decle’s report of savage 
Africa. We are made to realise the meeting 
of white and black—the meeting which is 
no longer accidental or private, but politic 
and pregnant. The laughter of the Makalaka 
at Mr. Decle’s action would have been 
amusing in the pages of Speke and Living- 
stone. To-day it has an almost pathetic 
interest; the Makalaka will so soon cease to 
find a pocket-handkerchief funny! Day by 
day, and bit by bit, savage Africa is being 
accustomed to European ways. When Mr. 
Decle visited Lo Bengula—whom he com- 
pares to the Ozar Alexander in imposing 
appearance—this is what he saw: 


“Crowds of natives were pouring in con- 
tinuously, and as soon as they reached the 
opening leading into the royal enclosure they 
threw themselves flat on the ground, shouting, 
‘ Nkosi [chief], IJthlabuntu [eater of people], 
Lion of lions, Stabber of heavens, Great blac 
calf, Thunderer ’—and other terms of praise.’’ 


That is native enough; but while his 
people shouted, the stabber of the heavens 
was “sitting on an old champagne box, 
nervously shaking one of his legs.”” Where 
champagne and nerves can go, what may 
not follow ? 


The Theatrical World of 1897. 
Archer. (Walter Scott.) 


Wirn this volume Mr. Archer brings the 
number of his yearly surveys of the stage 
to five, and to signalise the achievement he 
has added a most interesting statistical 
epilogue, showing at a glance the character 
and popularity of the plays which Londoners 
during that period have been called upon 
to see. This tells us that there have been 
65 successes, 54 doubtful cases, and 116 
failures (from the popular, not the artistic, 
standpoint); that the average number of 
successful plays each year is 13, against 
23 failures; that the time given to plays 
of home manufacture was 2,835 weeks, 
against 780 weeks to plays from abroad; 
also, that during these five years Mr. H. A. 
Jones’s ten plays have run (in London) 
107 weeks; Mr. Pinero’s seven plays 90 
weeks; Mr. Grundy’s eight plays 69 weeks ; 
Mr. R. ©. Carton’s five plays 63 weeks; 
Mr. L. N. Parker’s six plays 58 weeks; and 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s three plays 53 weeks. 
The bulk of the book consists of reprints of 


By William 


by Mr. Grundy, incisively written, yields 
the phrase: ‘‘ The interesting, the irritating, 
the amusing, the depressing, the indis- 
pensable Romeike.” 


Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger. 
By Seymour Vandeleur. (Methuen & 
Co.) ; 


Mr. VANDELEvR has been concerned of late 
years in the British operations on the Upper 
Nile and in the Niger districts, and he has 
made a capital book out of his experiences. 
So close a diary (for this is practically 
a diary) of adventure and soldiering in 
Africa cannot be summarised here; and we 
prefer to give an idea of the book by 
quoting one of the many chance episodes 
which lend colour to its pages. Here is an 
incident that occurred in our author's 
experience when returning to Mombasa 
along the great plain of the Nollosegeli 
River. A hill presented itself, and over its 
brow a warlike party was seen advancing : 
‘Were they friends or enemies?” 


‘* We took our rifles and waited for them to 
come up. They came straight on, and as the 
leaders approached they came and shook hands 
with us, proving to be at the head of a Masai 
war-party, composed of the same El Moran, or 
warriors, who had massacred the caravan in the 
Kedong Valley. It was a curious sight to see, 
and the column passed rapidly on in single 
file, threading its way through the mountains. 
They were divided up into detachments, wear- 
ing different kinds of head-gear; some had 
great head-dresses made of monkey skins, 
others of goat skins, whilst some had capes of 
cstrich feathers over their shoulders. They 
carried spears and shields, most of the former 
wrapped in rags or painted red to avoid 
detection. Their leaders were friendly enough, 
and wanted us to go with them to raid 
the Kimariongo tiibe, who live near Ingoboto, 
east of Elgon, but two or three of the 
Elmoran were insulting, and brandished 
their spears as they went by. I counted 
484 in all; and following the column, which 
had several long gaps in it, were some cattle 
and sheep, to provide food on their journey. 
On arriving at their destination, they collect 
together at nightfall for the attack, and in the 
early morn fall on their enemies, killing man, 
woman, and child; stabbing right and left 
with their long sharp spears.” 

Such episodes abound in Mr. Vandéeleur’s 
pages. But through all runs the threads 
of political interest and purpose. Indeed, 
the last few chapters may be said to form an 
informal Blue Book on the Niger question. 
It need not be said that Mr. Vandeleur is 
severe on French pretensions, and especiall 
upon their occupation of Bussa. The boo 
is illustrated with photographs of great 
interest, and the maps are enlightening. 


Traits and Confidences. By Emily Lawless. 
(Methuen. ) 


Tuts medley begins with short stories and 
ends with some chapters of Irish histor 
written in the delightfully bright and fresh 
manner of Miss Lawless’s “Story of the 
Nations” volume. It is welcome, like 
everything which comes from the writer’s 
pen. Miss Lawless’s style is always 
distinctive, frank, straightforward, and 
picturesque, without any straining after 





any other, she has caught the very temper, 


“cr 


the very atmosphere, of Connemara. 
Entomological Adventure” is somewhat in 
a new vein. It tells of a child who, bitten 
by the fascination of moth-collecting, escapes 
from the house by moonlight in search of a 
large dawn-flying species. Having captured 
her booty, she creeps weariedly into the 
centre of a large haystack. Here she is 
nearly suffocated, and, which is worse, her 
moth is crushed in its chip-box. Another 
0 story—pathetic in the way that only 

rish stories can be—is that called “ After 
the Famine.” Among fiction and history are 
wedged in two or three taking little poems, 
one of which we may quote : 


“A Sone oF ‘VEILED REBELLION.’ 
They say that grave perils surround me, 
t foes are on every hand ; 
That to right, and to left, and around me, 
Red murder is stalking the land. 
Yet I sit, as you see, 
’ Neath the shade of a tree, 
With my book on my knee. 
Iam one of the demons accursed, 
Detested, denounced from of old ; 
For whose blood the whole land is athirst, 
Or so I am credibly told. 
Yet I sit, as you see, 
’ Neath the shade of a tree, 
With my book on my knee. 
Mv we | is guarded all day 
By stalwart protectors in green, 
Who roam with my maids thro’ the hay, 
And happily rarely are seen. 
While I sit, as you see, 
’ Neath the shade of a tree, 
With my book on my knee.” 
If fault is to be found with Zhratts and 
Confidences, it must be on the score of 
a scrappiness of general effect. The miscel- 
laneous character of the contents suggests 
an indiscriminate hunt through drawers and 
other receptacles of MSS. at the summons 
of a publisher. For all that, however, 
as we said, the book is welcome. 


The Diamond Fairy Book. Illustrated by 
H.R. Millar. (Hutchinson.) 


THEsE are modern imaginings, not folk-lore, 
although many of them, as modern imagin- 
ings will, have absorbed folk-lore elements. 
Two or three of the stories are English ; 
most are borrowed from the French or 
German; one each from the Swedish, Per- 
sian and Breton. They make a varied and 
entertaining volume, which will be a welcome 
Christmas present in any wise nursery. 
And when the children have gone to bed 
and left the book about, children of larger 
growth will probably not feel disinclined to 
ick it up. You may observe a marked 
vifference of character between the French 
and German contributions. The French 
fairy-tale, if not of Breton extraction, is 
thin, of meagre fancy, and tagged with a 
moral. It is generally without humour. 
The German stories show a rich imagina- 
tion, a keen sense of artistic fitness, and an 
abundant humour. Surely a curious in- 
version of the ordinary literary rdéles of 
the two nations! Some of the German 
work here given has a charming abandon 


and a reckless wealth of invention, most 
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Valleys, where the calm improbability of 
incident is delightful. Some of Mr. H. R. 
Miller’s illustrations are dainty and humor- 
ous; others are lacking in inspiration and 
are ineffectively reproduced. His style does 
not lend itself well to reproduction. 


Recollections of Thirty-nine Years in the Army. 
By Sir Charles Alexander Gordon, K.C.B. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Sm Cuartes Gorpon has seen more active 
service than has fallen to many a surgeon- 
general: his breast, in the portrait acting as 
frontispiece to this book, is gay with 
medals: but he does not wield a fascinating 
pen. That which has come under his eyes 
in his lengthy career—in India and Africa, 
China and Europe, during the Mutiny and 
the Siege of Paris—he can describe honestly 
enough, but without a hint of literary charm. 
Nor has he seen always the most interest- 
ing thing. One hundred and twenty 
thousand words by a writer so endowed 
may become wearisome, and hence it cannot 
be said that the stock of military recollec- 
tion is appreciably strengthened by this 
book. Considering what opportunities an 
army surgeon has of learning curious facts 
of human nature, coming as he does in the 
character of benefactor so closely into 
relation with brave men who are off their 
guard, it is disappointing to find so few 
stories of eccentricity. One, however, is 
worth reproducing. A man was charged 
with an assault on an officer. Subsequently 
he confessed the motive : 


“From the time when he first enlisted he 
had been haunted by visions of a murder com- 
mitted by himself and his ‘pal’ on Wands- 
worth Common in 1845; he made every 
endeavour to get killed while charging the 
Sikbs in battle; he had committed offences so 
that he might be taken to the guard room, and 
thence made pretended attempts to escape, in 
the hope of being cut down by the sentry; but, 
failing in all these, he had struck the officer, 
in order that for so doing he might be tried, 
condemned, and shot.’’ 


The odd thing is that a man so bent upon 


death should have shunned suicide with 
such persistence. 


With Bat and Ball. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tue success of K. 8. Ranjitsinhji’s book on 
cricket has naturally set other prominent 
players racking their brains for theories and 
reminiscences. The first to arrive is the 
champion cricketer of Australia, the Anti- 
odean ‘‘ W. G.,” as he has been called, 
r. George Giffen. His book is a straight- 
forward narrative of his career, with sketches 
of contemporaries in the field, and descrip- 
tions of historic matches thrown in. Mr. 
Giffen has taken cricket seriously from his 
earliest a. His first century was made in 
1876, when he was seventeen, and it gained 
him his promotion to the Norwood Club. 


“ But I was quickly to discover that there is 
no royal road to cricket fame. In innings after 
innings I failed utterly and completely. My 
brothers and sisters who, when I had notched 
the century, had thought I was already a star 
cricketer, be.ame sceptical regarding my ability, 
I was no longer their hero, and, as duck’s egg 


By George Giffen. 


after duck’s egg fell to my lot, I could not face 





them with the news of my disgrace. Instead, 
therefore, of going in to tea on Saturday 
evenings, I would sit on the topmost rail of the 
fence of the park lands, brooding over my 
troubles until after dark, and then would steal 
on tip-toe into my room, and, supperless, stifle 
my worries in sleep.” 


Of such valiant stuff are champions made. 


Welsh Ballads. By Ernest Rhys. (D. 
Nutt.) 


Between the delicate covers of this book 
are legends of Wales, paraphrases from the 
Welsh, and original songs and poems em- 
bodying the Welsh spirit. Mr. Rhys is not 
a great poet; he is a zealous Welshman 
with a pretty knack of rhyme and a quick 
eye for romance and beauty. Here is a 
stanza from a lullaby conveyed or translated 
from the Welsh : 
‘* The mother yields her babe to sleep 
Upon her tender breast, 
And sings a lullaby, to keep 
aa _ Its little ng ah a 
eep in peace upon m. m, 
And oweele may rane small dreams blossom ; 
And from the fears that made me weep you, 
And from all pains, as soft you sleep you, 
The angels lightly = and keep you 
So safe and bless’d!” 


Mr. Rhys, by beginning his dedication thus, 
“Dear Princess in Wales,” has succeeded 
in giving at least one reader a shock. 


A Handbook of Housekeeping for Small Incomes. 
By Florence Stacpoole. (Walter Scott.) 


Tuts is a well- arranged and pleasantly 
written manual. Above her first chapter 
Mrs. Stacpoole places Dr. Johnson’s saying : 
** Without economy none can be rich, and 
with it few can be poor.” Mrs. Stacpoole 
works out a table of expenditure for the man 
whose income is £200 a year. It is stern 
reading ; surely Mrs. Stacpoole errs in 
asking him to devote as much as £15 a year 
to insurance. 








THE NEWEST FICTION. 





A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


AMERICAN WIVES 


AND Husspanps. By Gerrrupe ATHERTON. 


To publish three novels in a month is a 
feat, but the author of Patience Sparhawk 
will achieve it. His Fortunate Grace we 
read at a sitting last week, Z'he Californians 
will be “‘ready shortly,” and the third lies 
before us. American Wives, &c., like Patience 
Sparhawk, is a study of the American 
child, her development into an American 
woman, and her career as such. Miss 
Atherton has humour, and a distinct 
power of characterisation. Her American 
women (she is not over charitable to them) 
may not be typical, but they are amusing 
anyway : 

“¢ «Was papa perfectly perfect ?’ asks the 
heroine of her dying mother. 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘I heard the. butler say once that he was 
as drunk as a lord.’ 

‘Possibly, but he was perfect all the 





same. He got drunk like a gentleman—a 





Southern gentleman, I mean, of course. I 
always put him to bed and never alluded 
to it.’ ” 

(Service & Paton. 


Cotonet THORNDYKE’S 
SEcRET. By G. A. Henry. 


With Mr. Henty the story’s the thing; 
he butts into it straightway and turns aside 
never. Here he offers a variant of Wilkie 
Collins’s Moonstone. We have the jewels 
stolen from an Indian temple, pursued 
silently and unswervingly by priests, who 
bring disaster on each successive possessor. 
Once begun, it is not easy to withstand Mr. 
Henty’s story until the end is reached, 
(Chatto & Windus. 400 pp. 6s.) 


388 pp. 6s.) 


MERESIA. By Wrinrrrep GRAHAM. 


A story of Spaniards and English. José 
Serano is the hero, and in the first chapter 
he describes life in Madrid for the benefit 
of Bertie Heydon. ‘They were Eton boys 
—schoolfellows—pals,” says the author. 
Subsequently José grows up, and Bertie 
grows up and wears a pink carnation, and 
Meresia comes upon the scene and is 
extensively loved. And here is a sentence 
concerning one of her lovers: ‘To check, 
to intercept, to repress Aladros! Why, as 
soon try to kill an eagle swooping down 
upon his prey, by tossing a handful of salt 
in the air.” (Hurst & Blackett. 337 pp. 6s.) 


WHuekaT IN THE Ear, By “ Atren.” 


A story of New Zealand by an admirer 
of Jean Ingelow and Tennyson. A quiet, 
earnest tale, depicting the rough course of 
the true love of a professor and a farmer 
for Joan. Joan began early to show her 
individuality, for being baptized by a deaf 

arson as John, and bidden manfully to 
ght, she was borne from the church yelling 
manfully that she wouldn’t. The story ends 
tragically for the professor. (Hutchinson. 
376 pp. 6s.) 


PAsQuinaDo. By J. S. Fiercner, 


Here we have a novelette and four short 
stories by the author of Zhe Wonderful 
Wapentake. In Pasquinado, the novelette, 
Mr. Fletcher plays the sentimentalist. The 
heroine is a little foreign waif nicknamed 
* Pollyvoosafronky,” and is called by it in 
full every time. Subsequently her father is 
found and she becomes Agneta. A Dick- 
ensian story. The others are slight and 
sensational, (Ward, Lock & Co. 265 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


My First Prisoner. By “Tue Governor.” 


The title-page is in green ink, by way, 
we suppose, of emphasising the story’s 
Irish character, and the author, whose other 
name, or other pseudonym, is Bartle Teel- 
ing, calls the book a picture of Ireland and 
Rome of thirty years ago, and states that 
he himself was governor of an Irish prison 
and served in the Pontifical Zouaves. 
Hence we have Irish life and Garibaldian 
battles, And once an eagle carries off a 
baby in a cradle, and a peasant springs four 
feet into the air and breaks the eagle’s back 
with his shillelagh ; which is ‘‘ good going.” 





(Aberdeen: Moran & Co. 186 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
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Tue MERMAID OF 
Trisu-Uie. By R. W. K. Epwarps. 


Her name was Black Kate and she dwelt 
among the seals off the coast of the north 
of Ireland. “And the thing came up half- 
way out of the water, and it had arms like 
a woman, and lifted the sale up off the 
mussel-bed, and the sale fa’ned on it, and 
they splashed into the water together ”— 
such was old Doolie’s story. A_ wild, 
uncanny little book. (Edward Arnold. 
248 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Mummy’s Dream. By H. B. Procror. 


The mummy was Oli-Mel. Dr. Schwartz, 
an occultist, induced Dick Mortimer to join 
hands with Oli-Mel and to live, in dream, 
the Egyptian’s life over again. He is thus 
able to tell the story of the Exodus from 
the standpoint of an eye-witness, with many 
intimate particulars about Moses (who here 
figures as Mesu) not commonly known— 
one of which is the filial relationship of 
that patriarch to Pharaoh’s daughter. A 
grotesque tale, which, thanks to the 
author’s levity, no one can take seriously. 
(Simpkin & Co. 257pp. 2s.) 

A Reputation FOR 
A Sone. By Mavp OxEnpEN. 


Miss Oxenden prefaces her story by a 
little sermon on self-sacrifice, a virtue which, 
as she points out, is not always beautiful, 
and is often absurd or hysterical. This 
story tells how a man made a great sacrifice 
to a sick man’s whim. ‘ Perhaps,” says the 
author, ‘‘in my heart I also think he was a 
fool; but I honour him in that I know how, 
through the years that have intervened, he 
has tried in his simple, unexalted way to 
live heroically in an unheroic age.” (Edward 


Arnold. 342 pp. 6s.) 
A Soxprer or By Josern A. 
MANHATTAN, ALTSHELER. 


This story is told in the first person by an 
American soldier of the old days, when the 
Canadian-French made themselves trouble- 
some, and when the King’s troops came over 
from England to the aid of his Transatlantic 
subjects. The taking of Quebec by Wolfe 
is a leading incident in a dashing tale of war, 
love, and adventure. (Smith, Elder, & Co. 
369 pp. 6s.) 

Tree WomEN AND 


Mr. CarpweELt. By W. Perr Rince. 


Another of Mr. Pett Ridge’s buoyant 
little novels, with plenty of bright dialogue, 
and an everyday plot that runs merrily. 
Upon the cover are stamped the portraits of 
Mr. Frank Cardwell and the three women 
who influenced his life. Mr. F. C. had 
art tastes. (C. A. Pearson. 250 pp. 
33. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Child who will Never Grow Old. By 
K. Douglas King. (John Lane.) 


Never have we so cordially sympathised 
with Darwin’s plea for a law compelling 
stories to end happily, as in reading this 
book. For of the eight tales between its 
covers, all, save perhaps one, end on a note 
of unnecessarily poignant pathos. Miss 





King is a very Herod in the way she insists 
on the death of the children of her fancy. 
In the first story, a little boy dies of a 
broken back ; in the second, two little boys 
are run over by a train; in the third, a 
boy, who is older than is common with Miss 
King’s heroes, is killed by a drunken man ; 
in the fourth, one little boy is shot with a 
gun fired deliberately by another little boy ; 
in the fifth—but that is the exception ; in 
the sixth, a suffering baby is left to die at 
the workhouse infirmary; in the seventh, 
a little boy falls over a cliff; in the eighth, 
a little boy is drowned. These calamities 
are in themselves sorrowful enough, but 
our misery is rendered more acute by the 
ains which Miss King lavishes to endear 
er heroes to us. Look, for example, at 
Tony-Baba, whose back was broken, and 
whose history gives the title to the book: 


‘** Tony-Baba drew breath, and then resumed 
in his customary subdued conversational tones : 

‘He said to me, when I'd got over and we 
was looking at each other, ‘‘ My name’s Johnnie 
Jamieson—what’s yours ?”’ 

‘I said, “I’m Tony-Baba, this is my dog, 
Bibi, and my beauteous cat.’’ And he frowned, 
did that Johnnie Jamieson, oh, most tre- 
menjous; and he said, quick as quick, ‘“‘I can 
lick you all to fits!’’ Lick means beat you in 
fighting or racing, papa. ‘‘I can lick you all 
to fits,” he said—just that. And I said, “I 
can lick you.”’’ 

‘“T bet you can’t,” he said; ‘I bet I can 
just smash you all up.” ’ 

‘ And I said, ‘‘ Let us try.”’ 

A faint light sparkled in the depths of Tony- 
Baba’s dreamily retrospective eyes. 

‘Did you try?’ I oad. 

‘We did try. He jumpted on me, and I 
jumpted on him. Both together we jumpted, 
and we got ourselves all mixed up. Then we 
began to fight; and we fighted and tugged and 
jammed our fistses in each other’s eyes, and we 
couldn’t smash each other nohow. We 
chouldn’t have never left off fighting, I believe, 
and think, on’y Johnnie caught his foot in a 
rabbit hole and comed toppling over, and me 
on the top, ’cause all our arms and legs was 
mixed up together.’ 

‘ What happened next ?’ 

Tony-Baba drew another long sigh of satis- 
faction. ‘It was all quick as quick, papa,’ he 
said, ‘ and Johnnie sort of pulled me down ; but 
I a just in — that it wasn’t no 

ame, but that we was ting on purpose to 
ick each other all to fits, on ste “a 

Tony-Baba paused artistically. 

‘So you what ?’ 

‘I flumped on him with all my weightiest 
weight when he pulled me and I felled down. 
I just flumped kerrash on top of him as heavy 
as I could.’ 

‘ What did he do ?’ 

‘*T’m awful heavy, I believe, when I fall like 
that. He didn’t say nothink at all.’ 

‘ What happened then ?’ 

‘We just lay staring at each other, and his 
breathing was loud as loud, only he couldn’t 
breathe as loud as he wished to, ’cause I was on 
t-pofhim. And I was awful out of breath, 
too. Then he said, in a skrushed, inside-him 
sort of voice, ‘‘ Well, anyhow, my papa is bigger 
and braver nor yours, I know.”’” 


If, in these stories, Miss King had any gift 
of inevitability we should not mind. But 
she has none. Death is never the necessary 
termination of the tale; life would serve 
just as well. Hence our objection. And 
if she displayed signs of possessing unusual 
insight into child nature, or if there were 





valuable results of genuine observation, we 
should mind less. But again there are 
none. The stories are so obviously. pure 
invention, and the endings are so obviously 
selected because of their nearness to the 
author’s heart, that we have a right to 
protest in a way that we should not protest 
did the characters or incidents in the least 
convince us of reality. Miss King can 
write cleverly, and it is plain from the 
extracts given above that she has humour. 
We beg her to be as pleasing, rather 
than on tansowing: as she can. 


By Thomas Cobb. (John 


Carpet Courtship. 
Lane. ) 


We do not remember to have seen the 
name of this writer upon the title-page of a 
book before; but this little volume has 
amused us so thoroughly that we shall look 
eagerly for anything he may write in the 
future. The story is light ; it is built upon 
the slender foundation of a burnt letter; it 
deals with the tepid passions of people who 
have a position and appearances to keep up, 
and dare not marry whom they please; but 
the workmanship is so skilful and delicate 
that the book will be a delight to such as 
think the mode of presentation at least as 
important as the story itself. 

Susannah Murchison sends for Everard 
Rothesay at half-past ten in the evening. 
She has a favour to ask of him : 

““*The fact is,’ she explained, ‘I—I1 had 
occasion to write to your cousin this afternoon.’ 

‘ As well as to me ?’ 

‘Before I wrote to you,’ she answered, 
‘and after I had sent the letter to the post 1 
changed my mind.’ 

‘Are you prone to that kind of thing?’ 
Everard asked. 

‘At all events,’ she insisted, ‘I changed 
my mind.’ 

‘Then I suppose Frank will get a second 
letter ! ’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Susannah, sitting 
— upright, ‘I don’t want him to get the 


‘ But if it has been posted——’ 

‘It will be delivered by the first post to- 
morrow morning.’ 

‘So that it’s too late to do anything,’ he 
suggested. 

‘For me, yes—but not for you. 
With a woman’s sophistries -she persuades 
him that he would - doing no wrong in 
ges ar | and destroying the letter, and 
he undertakes to do so. From this follows 
a comedy of errors, a criss-cross of engage- 
ments made and broken, which, however, 
never drops into farce. The story is told 
for the most part in dialogue, which Mr. 
Cobb handles with surprising dexterity, 
having a keen eye for the flippancy and the 
peculiar brand of vulgarity which is the 
fashion of a West-end drawing-room. Mr. 
Cobb owes something undoubtedly to Mr. 
Anthony Hope—the earlier and better 
Anthony Hope of the Dolly Dialogues. But, 
then, every writer who succeeds in rupro- 
ducing the conversation of the drawing- 
room, with its truncated sentences, in which 
the point consists in a pause, has learnt the 
trick from Mr. Hope. It must be said that 
Mr. Cobb has learnt it well, and adds a 
deftness in the weaving of a story from 
trifles which is quite his own. 
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‘S NEW BOOKS 
GEORGE ALLEN 8. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D., D.C.L. 
given at OXFORD in JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1871. 
With 20 Plates in Photogravure and 2 in Colour. 

These lectures were orginally illustrated by means of pictures chosen from the author's 
private collection, the University Galleries, &c. Twenty-two of them are now repro- 
duced in this volume, including:—Seven unpublished Turners, Seven subjects 
from the *‘Liber Studiorum,” Two studies by the Author, One Reynolds, One 


Fra Lippo Lippi, and One Burne-Jones. 
15 by llinches. Buckram, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


A New Cheap Edition, complete in small form. 6 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tops, £2 2s. net. With the 225 Woodcuts, the One Lithozraph, and the 89 Full-Page 
Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure and Half-Tone. The Text is complete, and 
includes the “ Errtoevue,” written by Mr. Raskin in 1888. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: 


Letters to the Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. A New Cheap Edition, 
with all the Illustrations, In 4 vols., each with anIndex. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; 
roan, gilt edges, 8s, 6d. each. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each net. Roan, gilt edges, 78. 6d. each net. Half-parchment, gilt 


: top, 68. 6d. each net. 
LOVE’S MEINIE: 
Lectures on Greek and English Birds, With Index. 


OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US. 


Sketches of the History of Christendom. A Small Complete Edition of tte Bible of 
Amiens, with the four Steel Engravings and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens 


Cathedral. (Shortly. 
THE ART and the PLEASURES of ENG- 
LAND. 


The Courses of Lectures delivered at Oxford during 1883 and 1834, A Small Complete 
Edition. In 1 yol., with Index. [Shortly. 


THE PRINCIPLES of CRITICISM: 


An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, of 
University College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 300 pp., buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


Vol. IIT. of THE LIBRARY SERIES. Edite', with Introductions, by Dr. GARNETT, 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. 


B_ J. MACFARLANE, of the British Museum. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 


WELLINGTON: HIS COMRADES 


CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. With 13 Photogravere Portraits from the originals 
in —— of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 14 other Illustrations, Facsimiles 
of Letters and 2 Maps. Large imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. Also 100 
Special Large Paper Copies, on Arnold paper, with India Proofs of the Plates. 
Demy 4to, £2 2s, net. 


BOOK of PSALMS. 


Rendered into English Verse by the late ARTHUR TREVOR JEBB. With an Intre- 
a duction by Prof. JEBB. Fcap. 8vo, 210 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Singularly pure, smooth, and finished. A valuable addition to my library.””—Wrtt1AM | 
Watsuam How, late Bishop of Wakefield. 


THE BIBLE REFERENCES of JOHN) 
RUSKIN. 


Selected (by permission of Mr. Ruskin) and arranged in Alphabetical Order by 
MARY and ELLEN GIBBS. Crown 8vo, 320 pages, cloth gilt, 6s, net, 


THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK, 1898. 


Edited ty JOSEPH JACOBS. In additi n to the permanent matter brought up to 
date, this issue contains many new sections; and a Photogravure Frontispiece, the 
latest Portrait of JOHN RUSKIN, by HOLLYER. 
LITERATURE in 1897: a comprehensive Review of the Year’s Progress. By the EDITOR, | 
SPORT and TRAVEL in 1897: a Review. By F. G. AFLALO, 
WRITERS in 1897: appreciations of those who have just come to the front. With Portraits. | 
BOOKS in 1897: a Selected and Classified List of the chief works published during 1897, 
AN ENGLISH ACADEMY. MSS, COLLECTIONS. 
LITERARY NEWSPAPERS. TRADE DISCOUNTS. 
ANNUALS. LITERARY RECORDS, 
SERIES. LITERARY REFERENVE BOOKS, 
RECORD SEARCHERS. | NOMS DE PLUME, &c., &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth-designed cover, 352 pp., 3s. 6d, 


and 


A 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Cuarinc Oross Roap, W.C. 








| 
| THE SpecTator.—‘‘As a writer of scientific romance, Mr. Weils has never been 


keeps nearest tothe human side of the author of ‘ Gullirer. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM SHKAESPEARE: A Critical Study. 
By GEORGE BRANDES. 
2 vols., Roxburghe gilt top or buckram uncut, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

Tue OvuTLoox.—“ Dr. Brandes's work exceeds the promises of its title, fur he offers us 
nvuch more than a critical study of his subject—he reconstitutes the entire social history 
of the age, sets the poet in his right atmosphere, and does both with remarkable learning 
and insight. His volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, suggestion, and criticism.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WorRLD. Vol. IV. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 

THe Darty Maty.—‘' Breadth of view, culture, and thoroughness withou 
pedantry characterise this history. We see Italian Literature not merely in its 
local proportions, but as an influence spreading wide over the literatures of other 
| nations, and most conspicuously, perhaps, over our own.”’ 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 


Being an Account of the Mohmund and Tirah Expeditions, 1897. 


By LIONEL JAMES. With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author and Photographs, and 10 Maps and Plans. 1 vol., 8vo,7s. 6d. [ Monday. 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
By H. B. IRVING, M.A. Oxon. 
With 3 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Twesday. 


THE WORKERS: An Experiment in Reality. 


By WALTER A. WYCKOFF. With Illustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NEW SsIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 

By I. ZANGWILL. 
Tue Datny Curonicite.—‘‘ Nearly all these scenes from the Ghetto take the 
| form of stories, and few are examples of the imaginative short story, that fine 
method of art. The majority are dramatic scenes chosen from the actual life’s 
| history of the idealists of Jewry. Thus we have a portrait of Spinoza himself as 
| he lived . . . of Heine on his mattress, of Lassalle, and of Beaconsfeld.”” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ The Time Machine.” 














surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is always something hwman about 
his characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells 


:99 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
By J. A. STEUART, Author of “In the Day of Battle.” 

THE Woritp.—‘ The working of character and the power of self-making have 
rarely been so finely delineated as in this novel, which is nothing that jictior 
ought not to be, while its qualities place it far above the novels we are accustomed 
to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, romantic, and realistic,” 


By CHARLES BENHAM. 

Tue SaturDAY REviEw.—‘‘A definite attitude to life, the courage of his 
opinion of human nature, and a biting humour, have enabled Mr. Benham to 
write a very good novel indeed. The book is worked out thoroughly ; the people 
in it are alive ; they are interesting.” 


THE SCOURGE-STICK. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Tue Dartty TeLecRAPH.—‘‘ Undeniably powerful and interesting.” 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 

Truru.—* All go from the first to the last page. A singularly vivid narrative 
in the form of a novel of the Greco- Turkish war ; every line bears the impress of 
absolute truthfulness.” 

ROBERT HICHENS’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LONDONERS: An Absurdity. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. [March 29. 
Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


To be Issued in Thir‘een Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises 
ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 
SKETCHES, AND DRAWINGS, 


Derived from the Author’s Original Manuscripts and Note-Books, 


AND EACH VOLUME WILL INCLUDE A MEMOIR IN THE FORM OF 
AN INTRODUCTION, BY 
MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


Vouiume I., containing “‘ VANITY FAIR,” with 20 Full-Page Illustrations, 
11 Woodcuts, and Facsimile Letter, and a New Portrait, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON APRIL 15th. 
And a volume will be issued each subsequent month, so that the entire edition 
will be completed on April 15th, 1399. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free, 
on applisation. 








NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY.” 


On March 26, 1és. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume 564 (STANHOPE—STOVIN) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1385, anda farther volume will be issued quarterly until 
the completion of the Work, which will he effected within two years from the present date. 
Norsz,—A full prospectus of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, 
will be sent upon application. 





With a Map, post 8yo, 6s. 


EGYPT in the NINETEENTH CENTURY ; or, 


Mehemet Ali and his Successors until the British Occupation in 1882, By DONALD 

A, CAMERON, H.B.M.’s Consul at Port Said, 
The yt | Review says: “ This isa book which was distinctly wanted. As a book 
of reference it should prove invaluable to journalists, and as a lucid account of how Egypt 


became what she was when England took her in hand, it will be instructive to every 
intelligent reader.” 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A DISTINGUISHED IRISHMAN, 


With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


MR. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 1813-30, 
Edited by Lady GREGORY, 


From the World.—** Lady Gregory’s pages bristle with stories. Indeed, the great 
difficulty of a reviewer in dealing with this fascinating book is the plethora of good things 
that clamour for quotation.” 


From the Times.—*“ A gallery of contemporary portraits, full of interest in themselves, 
and admirably illuminated by the bright comments of the Editor.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF CARDNER’S “HOUSEHOLD MED'CINE.” 


Now ready. THIRTEENTH EDITION. With numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d, 
GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and 


SICK-ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving Heulth, and the 
Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies, Revised and expressly Adapted 
for the Use of Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. By W. H. C. STAVELEY, 
F.R.C.8,. Eng. 


NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOLDIER of MANHATTAN, and his Ad- 


ventures at Ticonderoga and Quebec. By J. A. ALTSHELER, Author of “ The 
Sun of Saratoga.” 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES from a DIARY, 1873-1881. By the Rt. 


Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I., Sometime Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Governor of Madras, 1881-86. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 
[Just out. 
“It is difficult to put this most entertaining book down when once the reader has 
— into its pages. For beguiling a dull hour, for reading at odd moments, it were hard 
to find a better book.” —St. James's Budget. 


LAW and POLITICS in the MIDDLE AGES. 


By EDWARD JENKS, Reader in Eoglish Law in the University of Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, Just out. 
* By far the most important and al book relating to jurisprudence published for 
some years in England is Mr, Jenks’s ‘ Law and Politics in the Middle Ages.’ ”’—Times. 
“It would be scant praise tc say that it is readable and interesting ; to the reader who 
cares at all for the development of ideas, as distinguished from the bare calendar of 
events, it is brilliant.”— Literature. 











MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY (Miss Grant 


of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys, 1797-1885). Edited by Lady 
STRACHEY. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d, [Just out. 


**No more delightful book, and none with the characteristic Highland atmosphere more 
strongly perceptible in it, has been —— for many a long day than the autobiography 
of Elizabeth Grant .....the book is altogether charming.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


“One of the most delightful books that any reader could desire is to be found, somewhat 
unexpectedly, in the ‘ Memoirs of a Highland Lady.’ Asa picture of life in the Highlands 
at the beginning of the century, and of the way in which girls of good family were then 
educated, Mrs. Smith’s Memoirs are invaluable.”’— World, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. From 


the Earliest Times tothe Fall of the Second Empire in1870. By W. H. JERVIS, M.A. 
A NEW EDITION, thoroughly Revised and in great part Re-written. By ARTHUR 
HASSALL, Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. With many new Woodcuts, 760 pazes, 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. Just out. 


“ At a time when France is the ‘cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ this text-book may 
well find reaters outside of schools and colleges.”"—Academy. 








LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and 
Ecclesiastical. A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. Second Edition, royal 16mo, 3s, 6d. [Just out. 


Contents :—The Dawn of Creation and Worship—Proem to Genesis—Robert”Elsmere : 
the Battle of Belief—Ingersoll on Christianity—The Elizabethan Settlement—Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Church of England—The Church under Henry—Professor Huxley and the 
Swine Miracle—The Place of Heresy and Schism—True and False Conceptions of the 
Atonement—The Lord’s Day—Ancient Beliefs in a Future State—Soliloquium and Post- 
script on the Pope and Anglican Orders. 


BY SEVERN SEA, and Other Poems. By 


T. HERBERT WARREN, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Fecap. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


“*Mr, Warren’s beautiful and scholarly verses.”—Spectator, 
“Marked by true poetic feeling.” — Literature. 








CANON GORE’S NEW WORK. 


AN EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the 


EPHESIANS. By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster, Crown 8vo, 
3a. 6d. 

“*A New work by Canon Gore is an ecclesiastical event. The book is a popular 
exposition in the best sense, conveying to the simplest understanding the results of the 
best modern knowledge of this epistle. The general effect of the book is bracing .....Surely 
no one can read this book without a quit kened desire to be a Christian.” —Guardian, 


“It is a brave and earnest book straight from the heart of an earnest and brave man.” 
Independent. 


BIMETALLI8M. A Summary and Examination of 


the Arguments For and Against a Bimetallic System of Currency. By Major 
LEONARD DARWIN, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just out. 


“The book is the best contribution to the currency controversy of recent years. It may 
be read with advantage by the disputants on both sides.””—Scotsman. 


NEW EDITION (NINTH) of HANDBOOK to 


SPAIN. By RICHARD FORD. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected and brought 
up to date. Index and Dictionary of Hotels, 4 Maps and 55 carefully drawn Plans of 
owns and Buildings. 2 vols., 20s. [Just out. 


NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 


of HANDBOOK to INDIA and CEYLON. Including BENGAL, BOMBAY, and 
MADRAS, the PANJAB, NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, RAJPUTANA, &c., the 
NATIVE STATES and ASSAM. With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings 
(many new). 20s [Just out. 
“ Of the general arrangement of the book, and the skill with which an immense mass 
of interesting and valuable material has been crowded into a small space, it would be 
difficult to speak too highly.” - S¢. James's Gazette. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE SPRING SEASON. 


WHY “SEASONS” AT ALL? 

W* make this week a survey of the 

principal books which have been, or 
are shortly to be, issued as part of the 
business of the Publishers’ Spring Season. 
The Spring Season is a period which 
is variously fixed and measured by different 
houses. When, after recovery from his 
Christmas lassitude, a publisher begins to 
launch another fleet of books—then begins 
his Spring Season. It may begin in 
February, March, or April. This year we 
should be inclined to describe the operations 
as early and scant. The tendency appears 
to be to hold over books until the autumn ; 
a conclusion which is forced upon us not 
only by the lists of announcements we have 
received, but by direct admissions on the 
part of some firms. The postponement in- 
volved seems a long one. The autumn is 
far, far away; the skies of another summer 
are first to be enjoyed. 

The question suggests itself: Why are 
there two definite and limited seasons 
within which books are issued? 
cannot there be a more equable flow of 
books all the year round? The dis- 
advantages of the present system are 
numerous and obvious. To obtain light 
on this subject a representative of the 
Acapemy called this week upon Mr. John 
Murray, whom he found very willing to 
express his views on the “season” system. 
Mr. Murray said : 

*“*T think I can show you that the custom 
of publishing in the recognised ‘seasons’ 
has been brought about inevitably. The 
point is one which I have often had occasion 
to explain to authors. The reason is simple: 
it is a question of the weather.” 

“Of the weather!” 

‘Yes. Consider how the English climate 
has improved of late years, and what the 
effect has been. Times have utterly 
changed. The nation has learned to live 
out of doors, and loves doing so. What 
has been the effect of the succession 
of great summer exhibitions at LEarl’s 
Court and elsewhere—what has been the 
effect of bands in the parks—if it has 
not been to teach people to be less stay- 
at-home, and to take their pleasures in 
the open? Then consider the enormous new 
relish for out-door exercises: bicycling! 
The increase of locomotion of every kind! 
It all means that in the fine portions of the 
year _— do not read.” 

‘And, therefore, you do not publish ?” 

‘Exactly. The fact is, the time in which 
publishing can be profitably done is ex- 
tremely well defined. We begin, say, in 











the second week of September. We issue 
books rapidly up to three weeks before 
(wistmas. There we stop; the children are 

me; the shopping and skating and 

ug season has begun. After ist- 

e begin to publish with the meetin 
.. «arliament, and continue doing so unti 
Easter. Easter makes a bad break; we 
recover a little between Easter and Whit- 
suntide ; after Whitsuntide books languish 
—the summer has come, and no one reads 
anything but papers and magazines. In 
brief, we publish when people are reading, 
and when they stop reading we stop pub- 
lishing.” 

‘** But you recognise the disadvantages of 
the system ?” 

“Oh, yes, and regret them. It can be no 
advantage to publishers to be issuing books 
all together; and as publishers increase 
so does the evil. As you know, it 
seriously affects reviewing; critics are too 
idle at one time and too Feiven at another ; 
and space in papers which could be spared 
in the summer is not to be had in the 
autumn. But there is really no remedy. 
The publishing ‘seasons’ are the results of 
the whole manner of life of the nation.” 

Our representative mentioned the case of a 
well-known novel which was issued last 
year in August, and achieved a large 
commercial success. 

“Yes; of course a book that for any 
reason can command public attention is 
superior to these laws. But such books are 
rare. And I may tell you that public events 
can extinguish temporarily the chances of 
the best conceivable book. I remember 
that when Livingstone’s fame was at its 
highest we had printed an edition of 
10,000 copies of one of his books: to print 
such an edition was a mere matter of course. 
The day for publication was fixed; and the 
rush of the public for the book was assured. 
Suddenly, a political crisis arose: a General 
Election became imminent, and we had to 
postpone issuing the book for months. Such 
was the effect of a single event. But the 
quietly-developed, out-door habits of the 
Og which have declared themselves of 
ate years are a far more potent factor. 
They delay many books: more, they dictate 
the seasons in which all—or nearly all— 
books shall be published.” 





Our representative called next at Mr. 
Heinemann’s, where he had another con- 
versation, and received confirmation of Mr. 
Murray’s view. ‘Do you,” he asked, 
“think that there is a tendency to make 
the Autumn Season swallow the Spring 
Season ?” 

“T think there is a certain tendency that 
way. But you must not suppose that the 
Spring Season has any night to claim 
equality with the Autumn Season. It is 
often only supplemental to the Autumn 
Season, which is, always has been, and 
always will be, the great book- buying season 
of the year.” 

‘Then other things being the same, you 
think the Autumn is the best time to pub- 
lish a book ? ” 

“T won’t say that without qualification. 





|It is the best time to publish all kinds of 





more or less ornamental or ephemeral books; 
but I hold that where literature of value is 
concerned it is a sound principle to publish 
a book when it is ready. A book of literary 
importance will be as acceptable to the public 
at one time as another. For example, we 
had hoped, quite hoped, to publish Dr. 
George Brandes’ Study of Shakespeare last 
October. But it was not ready, and we 
held it over. We have now just issued it.” 

‘And you do not regret the delay?” 

“So far as the sale of the books goes, 
certainly not; it comes to the same thing.” 

“But you would not publish even this 
book in, say, July?” 

“No, not in July or August. Those 
months are impossible.” 

‘**But last year, did you not publish Mr. 
Hall Caine’s Christian in August, quite 
out of any season, and with conspicuous 
success ?”” 

‘Yes; and two years ago we published Zhe 
Manxman, in August too. But these books 
were fiction. The public can do with a good 
novel, you know, at the sea-side.”’ 

“Then, finally, you do not approve the 
minimisation of the Spring Season which is 
alleged to be going on?” 

“Not if it means the postponement 
to the Autumn of books of serious literary 
value. For these the Spring Season is as 
good as the Autumn Season. It is a pity 
to crowd new books into one season, or to 
too closely define either season.” 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


THE definitive edition of Byron’s works and 
letters, so long promised, can at last be 
sighted on the literary horizon. rg tae 
is being edited by Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, the letters by Mr. Rowland 
E. Prothero; andthe Earl of Lovelace, 
the poet’s grandson, co-operates in the 
arrangement of the work, which will 
be issued in twelve volumes, The first two 
volumes will shortly appear, and it is hoped 
that the other ten will follow at brief 
intervals. A limited édition de luxe, crown 
quarto, with a large number of illustrations, 
will also be published. 

Another important work is Prof. 
William J. Knapp’s Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of George Borrow. This is tobe 
the great biography of Borrow, and it will be 
welcomed. Prof. Knapp has spent many 
years in searching out and collecting corre- 
spondence, documents, and facts connected 
with the life of George Borrow, and in 
visiting the scenes and places described by 
him. The public will now have laid 
before them an authoritative account of 
the author of The Bible in Spain. 

A literary biography of interest will be 
Mr. John A. Doyle’s Memoir and Correspon- 
dence of Susan Ferrier, the author of 
Marriage, Destiny, and other novels. The 
work will be based on Miss Ferrier’s 





private correspondence. 
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Mr. H. Warrington Smith will issue, 
through Mr. Murray, a travel book entitled 
Five Years in Siam. This will be a record of 
journeys up and down that curious country, 
and of life among its people from 1891 to 
1896. 

In the last few weeks Mr. Murray has 


published : 

A Flower Hunter in Queensland. By Mrs. 
Rowan. 

Korea and Her Neighbours. By Mrs. 
Bishop. 

Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. By 
Edward Jenks. 

Memoirs of a. Highland Lady. By Lady 


Strachey. 

The Student's History of France. By W. H. 
Jervis, M.A. This is a new edition, revised 
and partly re-written—as we explained in a 
note a fortnight ago—by Mr.Arthur Hassall. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


Messrs. Maomitian’s Spring list is not a 
long one. Still, books of importance are 
being issued by Messrs. Macmillan at all 
times of the year, and their present list con- 
tains volumes well worthy of mention. 

In biography and history, Messrs. Mac- 
millan will shortly issue the following : 

History of the Society of Dilettanti. Com- 
piled by Lionel Oust, M.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, and edited by 
Sidney Colvin, M.A. 


The Emperor Hadrian. A picture of the 


Romano-Hellenic world in his time. By 
Ferdinand Gregorovius, Translated by 
Mary Robinson. 

Britain’s Naval Power. Part II. By 


Hamilton Williams, M.A. Mr. Williams 
is instructor in English literature to Naval 
Cadets on H.M.S. Britannia. 

Henry of Guise and other Portraits, By 
H. ©. Macdowall. 


Ingeneral literature this house announces : 
Harry Druidale, Fisherman from Manzland to 
England. By Henry Cadman. Mr, Cad- 
man is the late president of the Yorkshire 
Anglers’ Association. 

Early English Interature : To the Accession 
of King Alfred. By Swpford A. Brooke. 

Divine Immanence: An Essay on the Spiritual 

, Significance of Matter. By J. R. Illing- 
worth, M.A, 


Some classical works are in Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s list :—Parnassus Library of Greek and 
Latin Texts: Aeschylus, edited by Prof, Lewis 
Campbell ; and Zhe Attitude of the Gicek 
Tragedians toward Art, by John H. Huddil- 
ston. 


A dozen scientific works are also an- 
nounced, the most important being a 
reprint of Zhe Scientific Papers of Thomas 
Henry Huxley. ‘These papers, gathered 
from the journals of scientific societies, have 
been edited by Prof. Michael Foster and 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester. They will appear 
in four volumes, which will be sold in sets 
only. Messrs. Macmillan will also issue a 
second edition of Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet’s 
Rich and Poor. 

The issue of the volumes of 
Eversley Bible” goes on regularly. 


“The 
The 


prise at present is an edition of the works 
of the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Miiller. 
issue of the volumes will begin at once, 
and they will appear monthly at a uniform 
price of five shillings. 
contain Prof. Miiller’s Gifford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Glasgow 
in 1888, 1890, and 1891. 
entitled: Natural Religion, Physical Religion, 
and Anthropological Religion. 


tion another book by Lady Newdigate, Zhe 
family portraits. 

far in advance of their list that we can only 
remark that it has been a good list. 


Christmas there have been issued from this 
house the following works : 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Messrs. Lonemans’ most important enter- 


The 


The first three will 
These will be 


Messrs. Longmans have also in prepara- 
Cheverels of Cheverel Manor, illustrated with 


For the rest, Messrs. Longmans are so 


Since 


Drake and the Tudor Navy. With a History 
of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. 
By Julian Corbett. 

The Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854. By 
Graham Wallas, M.A., Lecturer at the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 

Auld Lang Syne. 
Prof. F. Max Miiller. 
A Bibliography of British Municipal His- 
tory, including Gilds and Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation. By Charles Goss. 

A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry 


By the Right Hon. 


Creswicke Rawlinson, Bart. By George 
Rawlinson. 

Shrewsbury: a Romance. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. 


By 
By 


The Sundering Flood: a Romance. 
William Morris. 

Weeping Ferry, and Other Stories. 
Margaret L. Woods. 

Allegories. By the Very Rey. Frederic 
W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Two military and two religious works are 
announced by Messrs. Longmans as “nearly 
ready ”’: 

The Story of the Malakand Field Force. By 
Lieut Winston Spencer Churchill. 

The Life of General Sir Richard Meade, 
K.C8I., CI. By Thomas H. Thornton. 

Some Words of St. Paul. By Henry Parry 
Liddon, D.D., late Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s. 

“ Behold the Man!” Addresses upon the 
Seven Words from the Cross. By the Rev. 
George Brett, M.A. 


METHUEN & CO. 


Messrs. Mxraven have a strong list, 
particularly in books of travel which have 
also a political interest. In our present 
issue we notice, for example, Lieutenant 8. 
Vandeleur’s Campaigning on the Upper Nile 
and Niger, and Mr. Lionel Decle’s Three 
Years in Savage Africa. These books are 
to be followed by Zhe Niger Sources, from 
the pen of the man who is probably the 
best qualified in the world to deal with 
the subject, Colonel J. Trotter. Two other 
works of similar interest and importance, 
Prince Henri of Urleans’ From Tonkin to 


Progress in Australasia, have already been 
issued by Messrs. Methuen. They are also 
ahead of their list in respect of Mr. E. V. 
Zenker’s Anarchism and Mr. Grinling’s 
History of the Great Northern Railway—both 
works having recently appeared. 

The most interesting of Messrs. Methuen’s 
announcements which remains to be fulfilled 
is an edition of Zhe Poems of Shaksspeare, 
edited by Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., whose 
introduction to Mr. Nutt’s edition of North’s 
Plutarch will be remembered as a fine piece 
of work. This edition contains the ‘ Venus,” 
the ‘‘ucrece,” and the ‘ Sonnets,” and is 
prefaced with an.elaborate introduction of 
over 140 pages. The text is founded on 
the first quartos, with an endeavour to 
retain the original reading. A set of notes 
deals with the problems of Date, the Rival 
Poets, Typography, and Punctuation ; and 
the editor has commented on obscure pas- 
sages in the light of contemporary works. 


In fiction Messrs. Methuen have already 
done well: Simon Dale, by Anthony Hope, 
and Zhe Vintage, by E. F. Benson, being to 


their credit on the bookstalls. They 
announce : 
Bijli the Dancer. By J.B. Patton. The 


scenes are laid on the Ganges. 
Cross Trails. By Victor Waite. A 
romance founded on a search for a Icst 
Spanish treasure-ship. 
Miss Erin. By M. E. Francis. The 
heroine is the penniless daughter of one of 
the leaders of the Irish rising in 1848. She 
becomes an heiress and is wooed by an 
English Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment; hence the story turns on the struggle 
of love and principle. 
The Philanthropist. 
new writer. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


Tue Clarendon Press has in store some 
works of great interest to students of 
English literature and the English language. 
Among these the following should be 
noted : 

Dryden’s Critical Essays. Edited by W. P. 
Ker, M.A. 

The Works of Moliére, in the series of 
‘Oxford Texts,” and in miniature. 

A Summary Catalogue of Bodleian MSS. 
Vol. VI. By F. Madan, M.A. 

Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable 
Matters in the Works of Dante. By Paget 
Toynbee, M.A. 

A Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Cyprus 
Museum. By J. L. Myers, M.A., and M. 
Ohnefalsch Richter, Ph.D. With illustra- 
tions, &c. 

Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Supple- 
ment. By T.N. Toller, M.A. 

A New English Dictionary, founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Portions of G, by Henry Bradley, 
M.A.; and of H, by James A. H. Murray, 
M.A., LL.D. 

King Alfred’s Old-English Translation of 
Boethius’ “‘ De Consolatione Philosophiae.” By 
W. J. Sedgefield, M.A. 

King Horn. Edited by Joseph Hall, M.A. 

A New English Grammar, Logical and 
Historical. Vol. Il.: Syntax. By Henry 


By Lucy Maynard, a 





India, and Mr. Michael Dav:tt’s Life and 





seventh volume will be issued shortly. 








Sweet, M.A, 
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Among other books in active preparation at 
the Clarendon Press may be mentioned the 
following : 

Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu 
Christi Latine, secundum Editionem 8, Hiero- 
nymt, ad Codd. MSS. fidem recensuit I. 
Wordsworth, §.T.P., Episcopus Sarisbu- 
riensis; in operis societatem adsumto H. I. 
White, A.M. PartisI. Fasc. V. (completing 
Vol. I.). 

The Politics of Aristotle. Edited by W. L. 
Newman, M.A. Vols. III. and IV. (com- 
pleting the work). 

Thesaurus Syriacus. Edidit R. Payne 
Smith, 8.T.P. Fase. X., Pars II. 

An Abridged Syriac Lexicon. By Mrs. 
Margoliouth. Part II. 

A Dictionary of Vernacular Syriac. By 
A. J. Maclean, M.A. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament. Based on the Lexicon of 
Gesenius; as translated by E. Robinson. 
Edited by Francis Brown, D.D., 8. R. Driver, 
D.D., and OC. A. Briggs, D.D. Part VII. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. As edited 
and enlarged by E. Kautzsch. Translated 
from the twenty-fifth German edition by the 
late Rev. G. W. Collins, M.A. The trans- 
lation revised and adjusted to the twenty- 
sixth edition by A. E. Cowley, M.A. 

Essays on Secondary Education. Edited by 
Christopher Cookson, M.A. 

Sir G. C. Lewis’s Use and Abuse of Political 
Terms. Edited by Thomas Raleigh, D.C.L. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Tuts establishment has thefollowing books 
in the press : 

Borough and Township. Being the Ford 
Lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford in the Michaelmas Term, 1897, by 
F. W. Maitland, LL.D. 

The Syriac Version of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius. Edited by William 
Wright, LL.D. 

A Treatise on Universal Algebra. With 
applications by A. N. Whitehead, M.A. 

Tue Camprince Historicat Serres: An 
Essay on Western Civilisation in its Economic 
Aspects (Ancient Times). By W. Cunning- 
ham, D.D. 

Campripce Narurat Scrence Manvats 
(Biological Series) — Fossil Plants : 4 Manual 
Jor Students of Botany and Geology. By 
A. C. Seward, M.A., F.G.S. 

Vertebrate Paleontology. By A. 8. Wood- 
ward, M.A. 

The Monroe Doctrine. By W. F. Red- 
daway, B.A. 

Collected Mathematical Papers of the late 
Prof. Arthur Cayley, Sc.D., F.R.S. Index 
to the whole thirteen volumes. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SON. 


Messrs. Biackwoon’s Spring announce- 
ments consist chiefly of books of History, 
Biography, and Travel. Here are a few of 
the more striking items in a good list: 

The Diary of a Sun Seeker. By G. W. 
Steevens. 

Side Lights on Siberia. By J. Y. Simpson. 

The Saving of Ireland. By Sir George 


Adwentures of the Comte de la Muette 
—s the Reign of Terror. By Bernard 

apes. 

Villais and His Works. By W. M. Spiel- 
mann. 

The Invasion of the Crimea, (An abridge- 
ment.) By A. W. Kinglake. 

A Popular Manual of Finance. By Sydney 
J. Murray. 

Several of the above works have already 
been issued. Mr. Steevens’s Diary of a 
Sun Seeker will be a reprint of the articles 
he is sending from Egypt to the Daily Mail. 
The Invasion of the Crimea is an abridgment 
of Kinglake’s Crimea for military students, 
and covers the history of the war from its 
commencement down to the death of Lord 
Raglan. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


Mr. Hernemann can be depended on for 
a strong list, be the season what it may. 
He announces the following works: 

The Indian Frontier War. By Lionel 
James. This is an account of the Mohmund 
and Tirah Expeditions 1897. The book 
contains thirty-two full-page illustrations 
from drawings by the author and photo- 
graphs, besides plans and maps. ta one 
volume. 

A translation of Histoire Politique de 
P Europe Contemporaire. Evolution des 
partis et des formes politiques 1814-1896. 
By ©. Seignobos. 

A translation of Zssai 
(Science des significations). By Michel 
Bréal. 

The Life of Judge Jeffreys. By H. B. 
Irving, M.A., Oxon. With three portraits 
and facsimile of a letter. 

The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield. By 
Edward Robins. With twelve illustrations. 

The Second Volume of Byron’s Works. 
Edited by W. E. Henley. Being Poems, 
Vol. I. containing ‘“‘ Hours of Idleness,” 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
and ‘‘Childe Harold.” With notes by the 
Editor. 

In the “ Literatures of the World’ 
Series: Vol. IV., 4 Short History of Italian 
Literature, by Richard Garnett, O.B., LL.D. ; 
and Vol. V., 4 Short History of Spanish 
Literature, by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

In the ‘ Great Educators” Series: Vol. 
VIII., Horace Mann and the Common 
School Revival in the United States. By 
B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Catherine Sforza: a Study. By Count 
Pasolini. Adapted from the Italian by Paul 
Sylvester. With illustrations. 

Robert, Earl Nugent: a Memoir. By 
Claude Nugent. With portraits, &c. 

A new and enlarged edition of Mr. 
Whistler’s Gentle Art of Making. Enemies. 
With portraits. 

Lonely Lives: «a Play. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Translated by Mary Morison. 
A selection from the Poems of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. With an introduction by 
W. E. Henley. 


In Fiction Mr. Heinemann is issuing the 


following works : 
Dreamers of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. 


de Sémantique 


The Londoners: an Absurdity. By Robert 
Hichens. 

The House of Hidden Treasure. By Maxwell 
Gray. 

Bing Circumstance. A Volume of Short 
Stories by Edwin Pugh. The promise 
shown by Mr. Pugh in his Man of Straw 
gives interest to this and the next announce- 
ment. 

Tony Drum: a Cockney Boy. By Edwin 


h. 
The Dull Miss Archinard. By Anne D, 


Sedgwick. 

The Open Boat. A Volume of Short 
Stories by Stephen Crane. 

The Lake of Wine. By Bernard Capes. 

4 Champion in the Seventies. By Edith 
A. Barnett. 

Exekie?’s Sin. By J. H. Pearce. 


A translation of D’Annunzio’s [1 Piacere. 
By Georgina Harding. Several readers of 
Miss Harding’s Zriumph of Death expressed 
the hope that she would translate J7 Piacers. 

The Drones must Die. By Max Nordau. 

A Romance of the First Consul, By Matilda 
Malling. 

The Old Adam and the New Eve. By 
Rudolf Golm. 

Absalom’s Hair and A Painful Memory. By 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 

Boule de Suif. Translated from the 
French of Guy de Maupassant. With fifty- 
eight illustrations by Sanetie Thévenot. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


Mr. Unwin’s Spring list is strong in 
Travel Books and Guides. The following 
will shortly be issued by him : 

Through Unknown Tibet. By Oaptain 
M. 8. Wellby, 18th Hussars. Prior to 
Captain Wellby and Lieutenant Malcolm no 
one had attempted the exploration of 
Northern Tibet. The explorers aimed at 
discovering the source of Chu Ma, and 
learning something of the weak administra- 
tion of the Chinese Government. They 
accomplished their journey from Leh to 
Pekin with success, after being about four 
months at an elevation of 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Captain Wellby’s book 
will contain over sixty full-page and smaller 
illustrations, besides maps, appendices, &c. 

Across the Sub-Arctics of Canada: 3,200 
Miles by Canoe and Snowshoe through the Barren 
Lands. By J. W. Tyrrell, C.E. 

British Guiana; or, Work and Wanderings 
Among the Creoles and Coolies, the Africans 
and Indians of the Wild Country. By the 
Rev. L. Crookall. 

Paris-Parisien: a Complete Guide to Paris, 
containing the following sections : I.—What 
to See. IIl.—What to Know. III.— 
Parisian Ways. IV.—Practical Paris. 
Saunterings in Florence. By E. Grifi. 
This is a new handbook for English and 
American tourists. 

All the above works, with the exception 
of the Paris guide, will be illustrated. 


Among books of more purely literary in- 
terest Mr. Unwin announces: 

Memorials of an Eighteenth Century Painter 
(James Northcote). By Stephen Gwynn. 
This work will be fully illustrated with 








Baden Powell. 


This work was published on Wednesday. 


photogravures, &c., and it may be expected 
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to contain much pleasant literary gossip 
connected with Hazlitt and other writers. 

Brunétiére’s Essays in French LInterature. 
A selection, translated by D. Nichol Smith, 
with a preface by the author, specially written 
for this, the authorised English translation. 

Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of all Ages. 
Classified subjectively, and arranged alpha- 
betically. 

Shelley: a Monograph. By Dr. Guido 
Biagi. 

Mr. Unwin has joined the “ Waverley” 
branch of publishing, for it is a branch in 
itself. Undeterred by the many new editions 
of Scott’s novels now in the market, Mr. 
Unwin is about to launch his ‘“ Century 
Edition” of Scott’s works. Each novel will 
be complete in one volume, and have a 
eollotype frontispiece, a book-plate and 
ornamental title, and devices in red and 
black, but no editorial matter. The set will 
be completed in 25 vols., of which the first 
eight are now ready. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
& CO. 


Most of the books announced for the 
Spring by this firm have already been issued. 
This is the case with Mr. W. A. Lindsay’s 
work on Her Majesty’s Household, 1837-97, 
Miss Clara Bell’s translation of Huysmans’ 
novel, Za Cathédrale, and the new edition of 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s William Hogarth. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. give promin- 
ence to their new and completed edition of 
The Book of the Dead, edited by Mr. E. 
A. Wallis, Keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian departments in the British 
Museum. The work will be divided into 
three volumes, of which the third only— 
containing the translation— will be sold 
separately. The contents of the volumes 
will he as follows : 


Vol. I.—The Complete Egyptian Texts of 
the Theban Recension of Zhe Book of the 
Dead, printed in hieroglyphic type. 

Vol. II.—A Complete Vocabulary to The 
Book of the Dead, containing over 35,000 
references. 


Vol. III.—An English translation of the 
Theban Recension of The Book of the Dead, 
with an introduction containing chapters on 
the history, object and contents of the book ; 
the Resurrection; the Judgment; the 
Elysian Fields; the Magic of Zhe Book of 
the Lead, &. This volume is illustrated by 
three large facsimiles of sections of papyri, 
printed in full colours, and eighteen plates 
illustrating the paleography of the various 
recensions of Zhe Book of the Dead from 
B.C. 3,500 to A.p. 200. 


Another work important to scholars, and 
even more closely connected with the British 
Museum, is being issued by this firm. It is 
An Index to the Early Printed Books in the 
British Museum. The work is divided into 
four parts, of which the first, dealing with 
early German books, has just been issued. 
In the succeeding parts the books of France, 
the Netherlands, England, and Spain will 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons issue a good 
list. Lovers of Walt Whitman will welcome 
a series of letters written by the poet from 
the hospitals in Washington during the war 
of the Rebellion. These reveal a very 
tender and attractive side of Walt Whit- 
man’s character, and they will bear the 
title, The Wound-Dresser. 


Messrs. G. P. Purwam’s Sons announce 
that they have in ae. and will 
shortly issue, the third volume in the series 
comprising the University Lectures on 
Religions delivered in America. This 
volume is to be entitled Jewish Religious 
Life after the Exile, and has been prepared 
by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Canon of 
Rochester, and Oriel Professor at Oxford of 
the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. The 
volume will deal with the following sub- 
jects: “ Religious Life in Judea before the 
Arrival of Nehemiah”; ‘“‘ Nehemiah, Ezra, 
and Manasseh”’; ‘‘ Jewish Religious Ideals” ; 
“ Jewish Wisdom: its Meaning, its Object, 
and Varieties” ; ‘‘ Orthodox and Heretical 
Wisdom”; “The Power of Judaism in 
attracting Foreigners; its Higher Theology; 
its Relation to Greece, Persia, and Babylon.” 
The following works of fiction are in 
Messrs. Putnam’s Sons’ list : 


Lorraine: A Romance. By Robert W. 
Chambers. 
Beleaguered: A Story of the Uplands of 
Baden, By Herman T. Koerner. 

Lost Man’s Lane. By Anna Katherine 
Green. 

Messrs. Putnam’s list contains many 
works of American history and biography. 


CASSELL & OO. 


Messrs. CassELL announce, with particu- 
lars, three new novels by Mr. Max Pemberton, 
Mr. E. W. Hornung, and Mr. Headon Hill. 
4A Woman of Kronstadt, Mr. Pemberton’s 
novel, is a love story, and treats of the 
fortunes of an English girl, Marian Best, 
who was sometime governess to the children 
of General Stefanovitch in Kronstadt, and 
of her attempts to steal the plans of the 
fortress. Mr. E. W. Hornung’s story, Young 
Blood, has to do with modern financial 
villainy, and a love element is not wanting. 
Mr. Headon Hill’s story, Spectre Gold, is one 
of adventure in the wild North-West, with 
Klondike in the foreground. The story is 
dated in the year before the first rush down 
the Yukon. 

Messrs. Cassell’s “‘Century Science Series” 
will include Michael Faraday; His Life 
and Work. By Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 


WARD, LOCK & OO. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. have an 
attractive list, chiefly composed of fiction. 

Mr. George Giffen’s cricket-book, With 
Bat and Ball, has already been issued, and 
is noticed in another column of our present 
issue. 

Cryptography ; or, the History, Principles, 
and Practice of Cypher Writing, by Mr. F. W. 
Hulme, will be issued by this firm imme- 





be catalogued. 


diately. 


The following are Messrs. Ward, Lock 
& Co.’s novels : 


An Italian Fortune Hunter. By B. D. De 
Tassinari. 

Countess Petrovski. By ‘Orme Agnus.” 

The Lust of Hate. By Guy Boothby. 


Pasquinado. By J. 8. Fletcher. 
As a Man Lives. By E. Phillips-Oppen- 


heim. 


The Datchet Diamonds. By Richard 
Marsh. 

For the Rebel Cause. By Archer P. 
Crouch. 

A Stolen Life. By M. McDonnell 
Bodkin, Q.C. 


Sir Tristram. By Thorold Ashley. 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Ward 
Lock will have ready shortly a new book b 
Mr. Ernest E. Williams, the author of M 

in Germany, entitled Marching Backward: a 
treatise on the question of the increased 
foreign competition from which certain of 
our home industries are suffering. 


GEORGE REDWAY. 


Mr. Greorcz Repway announces three 
biographies for publication this Spring : 

The Reminiscences of Miss M. E. Betham 
Edwards. This lady’s novels have always 
been so popular, and who enjoyed the friend- 
ship of George Eliot, and of many others 
who have made a name during this century. 

A Life of the late James Hain Friswell, 
author of The Gentle Life and other 
books which were widely read some few 
years ago. 

A Memoir of John Herand, in which ‘will 
appear a number of letters from Robert 
Southey, poet laureate, which have not 
previously been printed. Mr. Herand led 
the crusade against the Patent Theatres 
Act, which threatened to destroy the vitality 
of the drama in England. 

The Rev. W. Connor Sydney has com- 
pleted an important work, entitled Zhe Early 
Days of the Nineteenth Century, dealing with 
the social condition of England, on the same 
lines as he adopted in his previous work, 
The Social Life of the Eighteenth Century. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


Messrs. Bet1’s list is strong, as usual, in 
works dealing with Art. An interesting 
book should be Sir Wyke Bayliss’s Rex 
Regum. This is a study of the likenesses of 
Christ from the time of the Apostles down 
to the present day. The book will, of 
course, owe much of its interest to its 
illustrations. These have been taken direct 
from the original paintings. 

Another illustrated art book to be issued 
by this firm is 7'he Royal Gallery at Hampton 
Court, by Mr. Ernest Law. It consists of 
an illustrated historical catalogue of the 
pictures in the Queen’s collection in that 
Palace, with descriptive, biographical, and 
critical notes. The work is enlarged from 
the earlier edition, and will contain one 
hundred plates. 

Interludes is the title under which Messrs. 
Bell will issue six popular lectures on 
musical subjects that were delivered by the 
late Mr. Henry ©. Bannister. These have 





been collected and edited by Mr. Stewart 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. MACKENZIE BELL. 7 
This is, in effect, the anthorised Life of the Poetess, being based largely on information and 
letters supplied by rer relatives and intimate friends. 
A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, extra cloth, price 12s, 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: a Biographi- 


eal and Critical Study. By MACKENZIE BELL, Author of ‘‘ Spring's 
Immortality, end other Pcems,” “ Charles Whitehead: a Biographical 
and Critical Monograph,” &e. 
“ It is natural there should be a demand for a life of so true a poet as the late 
Chris'ina Rossetti, ste was sch a beautiful character and made so deep an impression upon 
her friends that any authentic record of her must be worth reading.” — Timies. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 


Now ready, in 1 vo’., royal 8vo, with the Arms beantifully engraved, extra cloth, gilt edg: s, 
price 31s. 6d. 


’ 
LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1898. Corrected by the Nobility. 

“This handsome volume, which is published under the patronage of the Queen, is 
profusely illustrated with coats of arms, it is well known and universally trusted, and 
we may add, well bound and weil printed.’’— Times, January 6, 1898. 

** No pains have been s; ared to make the work authentic and sccurate in every detail.” 

Globe, January 11, 1698, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MERESIA. By Winifred Graham, Author of ‘A Strange 


Solrtion,” &c, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CAPRICE OF JULIA. By Lewis Sergeant. Now 
ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

**In reading ‘ The Caprice of Julia’ one is especially struck by the excellence of the 
style ; it is at once easy, flowing, and, in phrase and tone, emiventlv characteristic of the 
supposed autobi pher, the admiring young gentleman who is made to feel most keenly 
‘the caprice of Julia.’ Altogether the novel, being freshly and agreeably written, is sure 
to find admirers.””— Globe. 

A STORM-RENT SKY. Scenes of Love and Revolution. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ Kitty,” “‘ Dr. Jacob,” “* Brother Gabriel,” 
&c. Second Edition now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This a story of the woodlanders of the Champagne country of France in the days of 
the great Revolution. ‘A Storm-Rent Sky’ is an interesting novel.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“The humours of Prudent help to brighten a tale which will rank among Miss 
Be' ham-Edwards's most successful creations,”’"—Globe. 


A LOW-BORN LASS. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author 


of “Gentleman George,” “ Britomart,” &c, Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘ The story is realistic perhaps, but its realism is none the less true in that it eschews 
muckraking.”’— Pali Mali Gazette. 
“ The story is written with a vigour and go which make it well worth reading.” 
Black and White. 


YOUNG NIN. By F. W. Robinson, Author of “Grand- 


mother’s Money,” &c. Third Edition now ready, in 1 vol., crown vo, 6s. 


SUNSET. By Beatrice Whitby, Author of “The Awaken- 
ing of Mary Fenwick,” &c. Fourth Edition now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8y0, 6s. 
MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By Adeline Sergeant. 


Author of “‘ The Claim of Anthony Lockhart,” “ Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” &c. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, | Ready next week, 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 


HALF-CROWN SERIES IN RED CLOTH. “NEW ADDITIONS. 
THE LIFE . OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Charles 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By Eliot Warburton 
THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By Leigh Hunt. 

ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh. 

NATHALIE. By Julia Kavanagh. 

ST. OLAVE’S. By the Author of “Janita’s Cross.” 

ON THE SCENT. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 
GRANDMOTHERS MONEY. By F. W. Robinson. 
ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND SIS LASS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

NO CHURCH. By F. W. Robinson. 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

PHGBE, JUNIOR. By Mrs. Oliphant. : 
THROUGH THE LONG NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


LIFE OF . THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. By Mrs. 
MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. By the Author 


of “‘ The Valley of a Hundred Fires,” 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By the Author 
of “‘ Margaret end Her Bridesmaids.” 


HURST & BLACKRETT, Limirzp, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


SIR CHARLES A. GORDON, K.C.B. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THIRTY - NINE 
YEARS IN THE ARMY: 


Gwailor and the Battle of Mabsrajpore, 1843. The Gold Coast 
Africa, 1847-48. The Indiau Mu'ivy, 1857-58. The Exoceditioa 
in China, 1860-81. The Siese of Paris, 187C-71, &a. 


By Str CHARLES A. GORDON, K.C.B. 12s. 


BROWN MEN AND WOMEN; 


Or, the Nouth fea Is/ands in 1895 and 1896. 
By EDWARD REEVES. 
With Map, Music, and 60 fine Illustrations from new Photographs, 10s, 6d. 
A bright and graphic account of Polynesia as it is to-day. The Islands visited were: The 
Friendly —Tonga—Samoa—The Fijian Group—The Cook Group—The Society Islands, 
A Special Chapter on Missionaries, 


NEW NOVELS. 3 
THE ROMANCE of a NAUTCH GIRL. By Mrs. Frank- 


PENNY, Author of “ Caste and Creed.” 6s. , : 
The scene is lain in Southern India, and the book depicts native and European life and 
character. The plot turns upon the disappearance of an lishman who has mixed himself 
up with a devil-dancing function. 


FOR the LIFE of OTHERS. By G. Cardella. Second 
Edition, 6s. es aes 
“* For a long time there has issued from the Press nothing in our creative literature 
more perfect in its way.’’—Birmingham Post. ‘‘ Essentially a masterpiece. The best 
novel that has appeared since the spring.’’—Book Gazette. ‘‘ Of absorbing interest 
throughout.”—Glasgow Herald. ‘One of the most notable n-vels we have lately met.”’— 
Bookseller. ‘ Deeply interesting and stimulating.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ST. KEVIN, and other IRISH TALES. By R. D. 
ROGERS. 6s. . : ’ 
“ Of simple, old-fashioned fun there is plentu in the book.”’—Times, ‘ Irish stories of 
the good old crusted kind, of which Priests and Peasantry, Potatoes and Purgatory are 
the chief iagredients.”’—-Birmingham Post. 


DEAD MEN’S TALES. By Charles Junor. 
Boards, 2s. A Collection of powerful Australian Stories. ee nai 
“There is life, strong and insistent, but there is no morality in his pages, and the 
hunt for gold out in the wastes, and the contrivances for it in the cities, afford ampls 
scope for the author's peculiar talents.”’—Literary World. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. In 2 Parts. 
(1.) ENGLISH. By Colonel P. H. Dalbiac, M.P. 


Edition, pp. 516, 7s. 6d. 
(2.) CLASSICAL (Latin and Greek), with. English Transla- 
tions. By T. B. HARBOTTLE. Pp. 656, 7s. 6d. 
Both fully Indexed under Catchwords, Subjects, and Authors, 
“ It is the highest commendation to say that Mr. Harbottle has produced a volume in 
every way worthy to — the English one. Its range over the Greek and Latin authors 
is Pomarkably complete ; accuracy has been well studiet, and the Enal:sh translation is 
always given, where possible, from some standard work.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. “ Equal to 
its predecessor in fulness, accuracy, thoughtful arrangement, and general convenience. 


—Birmingham Post. 
BY PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK, 


PRACTICAL ETHICS. By H. Sidgwick, LitD, Knights- 
bridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 
‘“* His treatment is, as usual, able, thorough, and extremely fair. Practical enough to 
be intensely interesting.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS (Ethics, Vol. IL). By Professor 
W. WUNDT. 6s. mh: petites 
irst Vi e, THE FACTS of the MORAL LIFE (7s. 6d.), has already on 
published wad See third afid Concluding Volume, THE PRINCIPLES of MORALITY and 
the SPHERE of their VALIDITY (7s, 6d.), will be published this year. 
“ We strongly recommend all students of ethics to study this able and luminous sketch 
of the development of the science.” — University Correspondent, 


INTRODUCTION to PHILOSOPHY: a Handbook for 


Students of Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Aésthetics, and General Philosophy. By Professor 
KULPE, ‘Transla by W. P. PILLSBURY and Professor E, B. TITCHENER. 6s. 


THE APPLICATION of PSYCHOLOGY to the SCIENCE 


of EDUCATION. By J. F. HERBART. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction 
to the Study of Herbart (125 pp.), by BEATRICE C. MULLINER, B.A.Lond., Lecturer 
at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, Preface by DOROTHEA BEALE; and a Gloss: ry, 
Index, Diagrams, and 5 Plates, 4s. 6d. 


PORT-ROYAL EDUCATION: Saint-Cyran, Arnauld, 


Lancelot, Nicole, De Saci, Guyot, Coustel, Fontaine, Jacqueline Pascal. Extracts, with 
an Introduction, by FELLX CADET, Inspector-General of Public Instruction, Trans- 
lated by A. D. JONES. 4s, 6d. 


WHIST of the FUTURE: a Forecast submitting Defects 


in existing Whist Laws. Containing ents against the American Leads 
being —ae to Strong Hands and eak Hands alike. By Lieut. - Col, 
LOWSLEY, R.E. 3s. 6d, 


BY DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 
VACCINATION a DELUSION: its Penal Enforcement a 
Crime, proved from the Evidence of the Royal Commission, * With 12 folding 
Diagrams, 1s, 
AARBERT: a Drama without Stage or Scenery, Wrought 
out through Song in many Metres, mostly Lyrical, By WILLIAM MARSHALL. 
Pp. vi.-359, 5s. 
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MACMILLAN & CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, 


Late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime 
Vicar of Wantage. 
With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ In this book we are brought into 
contact with a man,’ and are enabled to rea! some- 
thing of one of the most effective influences that have 
moulded the practical life of the Ohurch in our time....... 
The book is not too long for the importance of its subject, 
nor too short for interest, and it will form a valuable 
‘document’ for future historians of the English Church in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century.” 


FRAZER'S PAUSANIAS: 
DESCRIPTION of GREECE. Translated, with 
Commentary, by J. G. FRAZER, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated. 6 vols., 8vo, Six Guineas net. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—"It is practically an encyclo- 
pedia of all that bas been done by the pen, the pick-axe, 
and the spade to illuminate the religion, the topography, 
and the history of Greece. To every classical library it is 
simply indispensable.” 








RE-ISSUE IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS. 
PART I. NOW READY. 


CAMBRIDGE DESCRIBED and 


ILLUSTRATED. Being a Short History of the 
Town and University. By THOMAS DINHAM 
ATKINSON, and an Introduction by JOHN 
WILLIS CLARK, M.A., F.S.A., Registrary of 
the University. 8vo, sewed, 2s. net each Part. 
(Subscriptions received only for the whole work.) 





Foreign Statesmen Series. 


Edited by Professor BURY, Trinity College, 
Dublin, 


MIRABEAU. By P. F. Willert, 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


REASON and FAITH: a 
Reverie. Feap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PLAIN LIVING: a Bush Idyll. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, Author of 
“Robbery under Arms,’ ‘The Miner’s 
Right,” &c. 


WORLD.—“ Once more the leading Australian novelist 
proves himself a prince of story-tellers,”” 

ACAD EMY.—“ A hearty story deriving charm from th 
odours of the bush, and the bleating of incalculabk 
sheep.” 

DAILY MAIL.—“ One of the lightest, brightest, and 
most social of stories.” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ PALLADIA.” 


A CHAPTER of ACCIDENTS. 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ An amusing, a laughable 
story, told in the highest of high spirits, almost boisterously. 

The story abounds with humour.... We can safely 
promise @ pleasant hour or tywo to the readers of ‘A Chapter 
of Accidents.’ ” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 








JOHN: LANE’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


FOUR LETTERS to FRANCE. By Emue Zora. With an In- 
troduction by L. F. AUSTIN. Contents :—I. To the Youth of France—II. To France— 
III. To M. Felix Faure, the President—IV. To the Minister of War. Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 
Is, net, 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By K. Dovetas 


KING, Author of ‘‘ Father Hilarion,’’ ‘‘ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s,”” &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SPANISH WINE: 2 Novel. By Frank Matuew, Author of 
‘* The Wood of the Brambles,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


oe lnovel. So fascinating, so faultless, One is delighted and disposed to sit down and write to everybody 
one anne he and read it, It is . masterpiece, and should not only give Mr. Mathew his position as chief of the 
Irish authors, but as one of the most careful and finely gifted in the Empire. It is the only book written in many months 
worthy to rank with ‘What Maisie Knew.’ "— Vanity Fair. 


A MAN from the NORTH: a Novel. 


8vo, 3s 6d. 
Mr. Bennett has written a book that will come to the jaded novel-reader as a splendid surprise.”—Black & White. 


GODEFROI and YOLANDE: a Play. By Lavrence Irvine. Small 


4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


SUMMER MOTHS: a Play in Four Acts. 


Small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOURNALISM for WOMEN: a Practical Guide. 


Editor of Woman. Square 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CARPET COURTSHIP: a Novel. 


3s. 6d. 
“A society story told mainly in dialogue—clever dialogue.— Academy. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


POEMS. With which is incorporated ‘CHRIST in HADES.” By 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Phillips, while endowing his personages with a complexity of feeling which is modern, has at the same time 
given to his work a chaste simplicity of structure which in the noblest sense is antique.” 

Mr. Wrtiiam Warsow in Fortnightly Review. 

“No such remarkable book of verse as this has appeared for several years. Mr. Phillips boldly challenges 
comparison, in style and subject, with the work of great masters ; the writers whom he makes you think of range up to 
Milton and do not fall below Landor. He attempts nothing small, and his ry brings with it that sensation of novelty 
and that suffusion of a strongly marked personality which stamps a genuine poet. His blank verse is entirely his own, 
everywhere dignified, sonorous, and musical, No man in our generation, and few in any generation, have written better 
than this.— Literature. 

“The man who, with a few graphic touches, can call up for us images like these, in such decisive and masterly 
fashion, is not one to be rated with the common herd, but rather as a man from whom we have the right to expect hereafter 
some of the great things which wili endure.””—Mr. W. L. Courtney in Daily Telegraph. 

“We may pay Mr. Phillips the distinguished compliment of saying that his blank verse is finer than his work in 
rhyme......Almost the whole of this book is concerned with life and death, largely and liberally contemplated ; it is 
precisely that kind of contemplation which our recent poetry lacks..... We praise Mr. Phillips for many excellences, but 
chiefly for the great air and ardour of his poetry, its persistent loftiness.””— Daily Chronicle. 


MARRIAGE QUESTIONS in MODERN FICTION. By Etizasein 
RACHEL CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


* Tt is a book to possess, ey for young people who would arrive at the highest ideal of marriage, parenthood, 
and citizenship; for teachers: and for open-minded people who would know the trend of the times, and see for 














By E. A. Bennett. Crown 








By Witt1am HErINnemann. 





By E. A. Benyert, 





By Tuomas Coss. Crown 8vo, 








,| themselves in what direction our much-maligned modern women are steering.” 


a __ Madam Saran Granp in Fortnightly Review. 


LULLABY LAND: Songs of Childhood. By Eugene Fiexp. 
Edited, with Introduction, by KENNETH GRAHAME. With 200 Illustrations by Charles 
Robinson. Uncut, or gilt edges, crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A book of exceeding sweetness and beauty. No more original and no sweeter singer of childhood ever breathed. 
Mr. Robinson’s drawings are more exquisite, if possible, in execution, and as abounding as ever in humour and phantasy. 
Any child who gets this book now will love it as long as he lives.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAKING of a PRIG: a Novel. By Evetyn Suarp. 6s. 


“ The splendid portrait of the potential prig raises the book above the commonplace, The author's style has great 
merit, it is always neat, crisp, and unaffected, and shows the author’s keen sense of humour. ‘ The Making of a Prig’ 
is undoubtedly a strong book, unconventional and fresh without being either overdrawn or fantastic.” —Pall 





all Gazette. 


THE TREE of LIFE: a Novel. ‘By Netra Syretr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(Sszoal Elicion 





“ The best novel of its kind that has appeared for a long time.” — Academy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DERELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locke. 
[Second Edition. 


“Mr. Locke tells us his story ina very true, a very moving, and a very nob'e book, If anyone can read the last 
chapter with dry eyes we shall be my ‘Derelicts’ is an impressive, an important book...... Yvonne is a creation 
that any artist might be proud of.’’—Datly Chronicle. 


READY SHORTLY. 


COMEDIES and ERRORS. By Henry Haxtanp, Author of “ Grey 


Roses.’’ Crown 8yo, 6s. 


JOHN LANE, Tue Bovtzy Hzav, Vigo Street, London, W, 
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Macpherson, Fellow and Professor of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

e Bohn Libraries will receive the 
following additions: The third volume of 
Mr. Temple Scott’s edition of Swift’s works, 
a new edition of Burton’s Pilgrimage to Al- 
Madinah and Meccah, and a new edition of 
John Payne Collier’s Annals of the Stage to 
the Restoration, The excellent ‘‘ Cathedral 
Series ” of this firm will be continued ; and 
Hereford, Lincoln, Wells, Durham, and 
Southwell will be added to the published 


volumes. 
MR. EDWARD ARNOLD. 


Harrow School is the subject of a 
sumptuous work to be issued in June by 
Mr. Arnold. “The editors will be Mr. E. W. 
Howson and Mr. G. Townsend Warner; 
and the volume will contain contributions by 
more than a dozen old Harrovians. These 
will deal with the origin and history of the 
school and its buildings, and its connexion 
with the town, embodying much informa- 
tion hitherto unpublished. Other subjects 
treated will be: the Headmasters of the 
School, Harrovian Statesmen, Harrovian 
Men of Letters, the Benefactions, Reminis- 
cences of School Life in Old Days, Cricket, 
Football, and other branches of School 
Sports, School Songs and Music; and the 
Social Life of the School. 

In Mr. Arnold’s ‘‘Sportsman’s Library ” 
we shall see The Chase, The Turf, and The 
Road, by “Nimrod.” This edition is based 
on the first edition of Apperley’s work, and 
Alken’s plates will be reproduced in their 
original size. 

The Letters of Mary Sibylla Holland 
were written, we are told, ‘‘ with no thought 
but to please, convey affection, help or con- 
sole, by a person gifted with sympathy, 
and of a nature of rare distinction.” 

Mr. 8. H. Reynold’s Studies on Many 
Subjects has already been issued by Mr. 
Arnold. 


CHAPMAN & HALL. 


Messrs. CoapMAN & Hatu’s Spring list is 
mainly composed of technical works. The 
two standard editions, however, of Dickens 
and Carlyle which this firm is issuing will 
be forwarded. Our Mutual Friend, with 40 
illustrations by Mr. Marcus Stone, forming 
vols, xxiii. and xxiv. of the Gadshill edition 
of the novelist’s works, will be issued; and 
in the ‘Centenary Edition ” of the works of 
Carlyle the Life of Frederick the Great will 
be continued in three new volumes. Among 
the other works announced by this house we 
note books dealing with Shoemaking, 
Miners’ Arithmetic, British Columbia (for 
settlers), Chinese Porcelain, Physics, Miner- 
alogy, and—in odd contrast—“ The Song 
of Solomon, illustrated by 12 full-page 
collotype plates and numerous head and 
tail-pieces by H. Granville Fell. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Messrs. Hurcuinson give prominence to 
an important new work by the late Captain 
Sir Richard F. Burton, entitled The Jew, the 
Gipsy, and El Islam. This posthumous work 
has been edited, with an introduction and 
brief notes, by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, It 


will contain summaries of the history of the 
Jewish race, of the sipsy and his distribution 
over Europe, and of Mohammedanism, sub- 
jects over which Sir Richard Burton spent 
many years of his life in collecting evidence, 
&e. 

Among other books to be issued by this 
firm we note : 

Zhe Modern Marriage Market. By Lady 
Jeune, Marie Coivelli, the Countess of 
Malmesbury, and Flora Annie Steel. This 
is a discussion of the prevailing system of 
arranging marriages in the world which 
calls itself ‘‘ society.” ; 

The Women of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Alfred-H. Mills. Another book 
of female biography. Joanna Baillie is 
selected as the first woman in order of time, 
and Mathilde Blind as the last. 

Kings of the Hunting Field. By ‘‘ Thor- 
manby.” 

Memoirs of a French Sergeant. By ‘‘ The 
Man who Shot Nelson.” 


In Fiction Messrs. Hutchinson have a 
varied list. Not a few of the volumes it 
contains have already been issued; but the 
following have yet to appear : 

The Millionaires. By Frankfort Moore. 

The Vicar. By Joseph Hatton. 

Adrienne. By Rita. 

The Admiral.” By Douglas Sladen. 

The Honourable Peter Stirling. By Paul 


enjoyed great popularity. 
A. D. INNES & CO. 


Tis firm announces the following publi- 
cations : 

Ireland, ’98 to ’98. By Judge O’Connor 
Morris. 

Through the Famine Districts of India. By 
F. H. 8S. Merewether. Being an account, 
by Reuter’s Special Correspondent, of his 
experiences in travelling through the Famine 
Districts of India. 

Through Persia on a Side Saddle. By Ella 
C. Sykes. Illustrated with numerous photo- 


graphs and a map. 
The Successors of Homer. By Prof. W. C. 
Lawton. This is an account of the Greek 


poets who followed from Homer down to 
the time of Aschylus. 


Among new novels Messrs. Innes will 
publish : 


A Woman's Privilege. By Marguerite 
Bryant. 


The Island of Seven Shadows. By Roma 
White. 
The St. Cadix Case. By Esther Miller. 
By 


The Indiseretions of Lady Asenath, 
Basil Thomson. 


The following new volumes of this firm’s 
Isthmian Library will be issued this Spring : 

Rowing. By R. C.. Lehmann. With 
chapters by Guy Nickalls and C. M. Pitman. 
Vol. IV. 

Sailing Boats and Small Yachts. By E. F. 
Knight. 

Figure M. 8. Monier 
Williams. 


Skating. By 





\. The World of Golf. By Garden Smith. 


Leicester Ford. This American novel has! 


—- 


A book of travel, entitled Through the 
High Pyrenees, will be issued by Messrs. 
Innes in April. It will include a narrative 
of two holidays in the high mountains 
of the Pyrenees, written by Mr. Harold 
Spender, fesides a number of supplementary 
lectures of a scientific and historical character 
written by Mr. Llewellyn Smith. This book 
will be richly illustrated with sketches and 
photographs, and supplied with maps. Mr. 

ender and Mr. Smith have climbed all the 
highest mountains in the range and traversed 
the central and least-known portion, camp- 
ing in the mountains. 


GRANT RICHARDS. 


Mr. Grant Ricwarps is not afraid to 
publish poetry. He announces, or has 
already issued, the following books for the 
Spring season : 

Hernani: a Drama. By Victor Hugo. 
Translated into English Verse by ©. Farqu- 
harson Sharp. 

Hannibal: a Drama. By Louisa Shore. 
With photogravure portrait of the author. 

‘ Porphyrion, and Other Poems. By Laurence 
Binyon. 

Versions from Hafiz: an Essay in Persian 

Metre. By Walter Leaf. 


In fiction Mr. Richards promises the 
following varied fare : 


The Wheel of God. By George Egerton. 

The Cattle Man. By G. B. Burgin. 

The Actor-Manager. By Leonard Merrick. 

The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer.. Being the 
Personal History of Jehu Sennacherib Dyle. 


The Ape, the Idiot, and Other People. By 
W. C. Morrow. 

The Yellow Terror. By M. P. Shiel. 

Convict 99: a True Story of Penal 


Servitude. By Marie and Robert Leighton. 
With eight full-page illustrations by Stanley 
L. Wood. 

A Bibliography of Omar Khayyam. By 
Temple Scott. With prefatory note by 
Edward Clodd. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lap. 


Mr. Pearson began book-publishing a 
little more than a year ago; but his list is 
already long and interesting. The most 
considerable announcement from the point 
of view of expense and enterprise is that of 
an illustrated edition of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress. 
This will be issued in twelve monthly parts 
at the price of sixpence a part—thus aiming 
at a popular sale. The feature of such an 
edition must of course be its illustrations. 
These, in the present instance, are from 
drawings of Frederick A. Rhead and Louis 
Read, who have been engaged for the last 
three years in preparing illustrations to 
Bunyan’s work. The drawings them- 
selves have been exhibited in London, 
Paris, and New York. They are in line 
with occasional wash. 


Mr. Pearson also announces the following 
works : 

With Peary Near the Pole. By Eivind 
Astrup. [Illustrated with sketches and 
photographs by the author 
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Scientific Aspects of Christian Hvidences. 
By G. F. Wright, D.D. This volume is 
another attempt to show that science is not 
in opposition to the evidences of Christianity. 

Mad Humanity. By Dr. Forbes Winslow. 
In this book Dr. Winslow, the celebrated 
“mad” doctor, deals largely with his per- 
sonal reminiscences. Separate chapters are 
devoted to insanity in relation to genius, in 
relation to crime, and in relation to sex. 

In fiction Mr. Pearson is making the 
rather daring experiment of a series of 
half-crown novels by good writers. He 
announces : 


Miss Betty. By Bram Stoker. This and 
the next novel are already published. 

Van Wagener’s Ways. By W. L. Alden. 

An Egyptian Coquette. By Olive Holland. 

In Male Attire. By Joseph Hatton. 

An Episode in Arcady. By Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. 

Trincoloz. By Douglas Sladen. 

A Romance of a Grouse Moor, By M. E. 
Stevenson. 

A Russian Vagabond. By Fred. Whishaw. 

Tammer’s Duel, By E. and H. Heron. 

From Veld and Mine. By George Griffith, 

The Shadow of Life. By Marten Strong. 


CHATTO & WINDUS. 


Most of the books in Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus’s list are already in the hands 
of the public. Mark Twain’s More Tramps 
Abroad has been out more than a month, 
and has been followed by the welcome news 
of the author’s triumph over financial diffi- 
culties. Mr. Vizetelly’s translation of Paris 
and Mr. Harry de Windt’s Through the 
Goldfields of Alaska to Bering Straits have 
already been reviewed in our columns, 
Nor must it be forgotten that Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’s Life of Napoleon ITI. is one of this 
firm’s recent publications. 

Of novels just published, or on the eve 
of publishing, Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
have the following : 

The Disaster. By Paul and Victor Mar- 


gueritte. Translated by Frederic Lees. 
A Woman Tempted Him. By William 
Westall. 
Miss Balmaine’s Past. By B. M. Croker. 
Was She Justified 2? By Frank Barrett. 
Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. By G. A. 
Henty. 
A Woman Worth Winning. By Geo. 


Manville Fenn. 
Fortune's Gate. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
The Heritage of Eve. By H. H. Spettigue. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 


Mr. Denvt’s announcements include an 
important book of travel—With Ski and 
Sledge over Spitsbergen Glaciers, by Sir 
William Martin Conway. 4 Book of Cats, 
by Mrs. W. Chance, is already issued. Three 
more volumes of Mr. Dent’s dainty edition 
of the Spectator will be issued, completing 
the set. 

The ‘‘Temple Classics’ will receive the 
following additional volumes : 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Edited by W.H.D. 
Rouse. 

The High History of the Holy Grail. 


by Dr. Sebastian Evans. With frontispiece 
and titles by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
This work will be in two volumes. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis. Newly 
translated from the Italian by Prof. T. W. 
Arnold. 

Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Edited by Dr. Horton. . 
Boswell’s Zour to the Hebrides. With 
notes by Arnold Glover, 


To the “Temple Dramatists” will be 
added : 

Greene’s Tragical Reign of Selimus (already 
published). 

Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, 

Ben Jonson’s Alchemist. 


ELKIN MATHEWS. 


Mr. Etxrs Matuews makes the follow- 
ing Spring announcements : 

Some Welsh Children. By the author of 
Fraternity. The cover and title-page are de- 
signed by the author. Impressionist studies 
of child-life in Wales—a Welsh Golden Age. 

The Adventures of a Goldsmith: a Historical 
Romance. By the author of The C Major of 
Life, a story that touches on the famous plot 
of Georges Cadoudal, a conspiracy which 
occupied Napoleon’s mind at the time he 
had determined to seat himself on an 
Imperial throne. . 

Indian Elegies and Love Songs. By 
Manmohan Ghose. (‘Shilling Garland 
Series”’.) No. IX. In the press. 

Admirals All. By Henry Newbolt (same 
series). 11th edition in the press. 

Another Sheaf. With a photogravure 
frontispiece. By R. T. Warwick Bond. 

The Wind Among the Reeds. By W. B. 
Yeats. With portrait and cover design. 


MR. JOHN LANE, 


Mr. Jonn Lane’s Spring announcements 
are not very numerous, but they are 
interesting. To begin with, there is a 
new novel by Miss Gertrude Atherton, 
called The Californians. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
The Romance of Zion Chapel is also in the 
list. Mr. John Buchan has a six-shilling 
novel impending, called John Burnet of 
Barns. Nor are these all Mr. Lane’s plums 
of fiction, Those who read Father Hilarion 
will be glad to read another story by Miss 
K. Douglas King, entitled The Child who 
will Never Grow Old. Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson’s public — too long neglected — 
will know him again as the author of The 
Heart of Miranda. Lastly, Mr. Henry Har- 
land will be represented by a volume entitled 
Comedies and Errors. 

Two plays figure in Mr. Lane’s list: Mr. 
Laurence Irving’s Godefroi and Yolande, 
already published, and Godfrida, by Mr. 
John Davidson, to be issued shortly. 

We are also to have the Zompkin’s Verses, 
*‘ edited” by Mr. Barry Pain. These are, of 
course, gleaned from the Saturday columns 
of the Daily Chronicle. 


NISBET & CO. 


Tuis firm announce a number of religious 
works, from which we select the following : 
The Mystery of the True Vine: Meditations 





Science, Miracle, and Prayer. By the Rev. 
Chancellor Leas. 

On the Resurrection Body. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Hugh-Games. 


The Message and the Messengers: Lessons 


Srom the History of Preaching. By the Rev. 


Fleming James. 
Brief Sermons for Busy Men. By the 
Rev. R. F. Horton. 


The King’s Own: Words of Counsel to 
Young Christians. By the Rev. G. A. 
Sowter. 

The Problems of the Book of Job. By the 
Rev. G. V. Garland. 

The Elector King and Priest. By A. 8. 
Lamb. 

Regent Square: Eighty Years of a London 
Congregation. By John Ffair. 


HARPER BROTHERS. 


Messrs. Harper Brorners inform us 
that they have arranged for the following 
new novels : 

Behind a Mask. By Theo. Douglas. 
Sowing the Sand. By Mrs. Florence 


Henniker. 

Meg o the Scarlet Foot. By Wm. Tire- 
buck. 

Silence—Short Stories. By Miss M. E. 


Robin Hood. By Barry Pain. 
Flaunting Moll. By R. A. J. Walling. 
The Adventurers. By Marriott Watson. 
The Luck of Parco. By John Maclair. 


THACKER & CO. 


Tuts firm is closely identified with India ; 
it has already published Lockhart’s Advance 
through Tirah by Capt. L. J. Shadwell, 
P.S8.C, (Suffolk Regiment), Capt. Shadwell 
was special correspondent in the recent 
expedition of Zhe Pioneer and the London 
Daily News. 

The same firm announce a volume of 
Hunting Reminiscences, by Alfred E. Pease, 
M.P. Mr. Pease’s book is largely one of 
reminiscence ; and is by no means confined 
in its scope to the persecution of Reynard— 
Hare-hunting and Badger-hunting being 
duly treated. ‘The Greatest Run I ever 
Saw ”’ is the subject of a chapter. 


Messrs. Thacker & Co. will also issue : 

Whyte Melville’s Riding Recollections and 
Inside the Bar (complete in 1 vol.), in a 
New Edition, illustrated by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson. 

A History of China. By D. C. Boulger. 
This work, by the author of Chinese Gordon, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, &c., has been re-written 
and brought up to date. 

A Galary Girl. A new novel by Mr. 
Lincoln Springfield, dealing with London 
theatrical and sporting life. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


This firm’s Spring list contains the 
following announcements : 

The Wonderful Century: its Successes and 
its Failures. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
The object of this volume is to give a short 
descriptive sketch of all the more important 








Translated for the first time from the French 





for a Month, By the Rev. Andrew Murray. 


mechanical inventions and scientific dis- 
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coveries of the nineteenth century, and tu 
enable those who have lived only in the 
latter half of it to realise its full significance 
in the history of human progress. The 
second part of the work discusses the 
intellectual and moral failures of the 
century. 

The Foundations of England: a History of 
England to the Death of Stephen. By Sir 
James Ramsay, Bart. 

Studies in Little-known Subjects. By OC. 
E. Plumptre. 

Recollections of Thirty-nine Years in the 
Army. By Sir Charles Alexander Gordon, 
K.C.B. Including Gwalior, and the Battle 
of Maharajpore, 1843; the Gold Coasts of 
Africa, 1847-8 ; the Indian Mutiny, 1857-8 ; 
China, 1860-1; the Siege of Paris, 1870-1. 
This work has already ap 

The Greaco-Turkish 
German Staff Officer. Translated by 
Frederica Bolton. 

Socran Enexanp Series. Edited by 
Kenelm D. Cotes. Life in an Old English 
Town. By M. Dormer Harris. 


LAURENCE & BULLEN. 


Tus firm’s sporting publications w in 
volume. The t pen 2s Library ” iS edited 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, and volumes on 
Coarse Fish, Sea Fish, and Pike and Perch 
have already been issued. ‘To these will be 
added : 

Salmon and Sea-Trout. By Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Trout, Char, $c. By T. D. Croft. 

These publishers also announce ‘“ The 
Sportsman’s Pocket Series’ of small books 
at a shilling a volume. The first item in 
the series will be Robert Surtees’ Handley 
Cross, with Leech’s illustrations, in two 
volumes. 


ar, 1897. By a 


SAMPSON LOW. 


Messrs. Sampson Low are just issuing 
British Miniature Painters and their Works 
by J. J. Foster. This work is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Queen. It will be illus- 
trated by over 120 examples from the Royal 
Library, Windsor, and from the collections 
of Her Grace the Duchess of Devonshire, 
the Baroness Burdett-Ooutts, the Dukes 
of Richmond and Gordon, Rutland, and 
Beaufort, the Earl Spencer, &c. 

The second volume of Zhe Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, edited by James Tissot, 
18 in preparation. This work is also appear- 
ing in monthly parts. 

The third volume of Mr. William Laird 
Clowes’s work, Zhe Royal Navy from the 
Earliest Times to the Present, is nearly ready ; 
and a second edition of Mr. Fred. T. Jane’s 
All the World's Fighting Ships, has been 
quickly called for, and is now in the press. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s new book, Zhrough 
— Africa, has already been issued by this 


JAMES BOWDEN. 


Mr. Bowpen sends us the following list 
of forthcoming novels : 

Paul Carah, Cornishman. By Charles Lee. 

Wanderers. By Sidney Pickering. 

The Last Lemurian: a Westralian Romance. 





Tom Ossi ’s Ghost. By Richard 
ngton y 
Dead Selves. By Julia der. 
At Friendly Point. By G. Firth Scott. 
The Adventures of an Engineer. By 
Wetherby Chessney. 


The Intervention of the Duke. By L. Allen 
Harker. 

Mr. Bowden will publish Reminiscences 
a Cricket and Sport, by Dr. W. G. Grace. 

f cricketing books there is no end just 
now; but, then, there is no end to the 
demand for them. Dr. Grace’s book will 
be illustrated with numerous photographs. 

Also, Mr. Bowden proposes to issue a 
shilling edition of White Slaves of England, 
by Robert H. Sherard, and, uniform with 
the above, Zhe Cry of the Children. This 
work, by Frank Hird, gives a picture of 
certain British industries in which child 
labour is employed. It will be illustrated. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


Messrs. Dockworta & Oo. are the 
newest firm of publishers, and their first 
list contains among other announcements : 

Studies in Biography. By Leslie Stephen. 

Tom Tit Tot ; or, Savage Philosophy in Folk- 
Tale. By Edward Olodd. 

Cricket. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 

Imperialism. By ©. de Thierry. With an 
introduction by W. E. Henley. 

War and Policy on the Indian Frontier. By 
Stephen Wheeler. 

A History of Rugby School. By W. H. D. 
Rouse. 

The Saints. A new series of “Lives of 
the Saints” in separate volumes, translated 
from the French. The series will be edited 
by the Rev. G. Tyrell, 8.J.. and the first 
volume will be an introductory one, entitled 
The Psychology of the Saints, by Henri Joly. 
It will be followed by one-volume bio- 
- of St. Augustine, St. Vincent de 

aul, St. Clotilda, and others. 


In fiction this firm announces : 
The Unknown Sea: a Romance. By Miss 
Clemence Housman. 
The Fire of Life. By Charles Kennett 
Burrow. 
By John Sinjohn. 


Jocelyn. 
New novels by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and 
in this list. 


Edward H. Cooper. 
Only one poet figures 

Miss Margaret Armour, whose Zhames Son- 
nets and ‘eotnes appeared last autumn, 
will put forth a volume entitled The 
Shadow of Love. This is described as 
a lyric sequence, and, like the author’s 
ago volume, it will be illustrated by 
. W. R. Macdougall. 


SEELEY & OO. 


Tuts firm’s Spring List is not so character- 
istically concerned with Art as is usually the 
case ; indeed, three of the following works 
are religious : 

The Hope of Immortality. By the Rev. 
J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master of Harrow 
School. This book is mainly addressed to 
persons who are not theologians, though 
with thoughts and feelings about religion, 
who are ready to consider an argument con- 


terms are as far as possible avoided, and 
quotations from classical and foreign writers 
are translated. * 

The Young Queen of Hearts: a Story of the 
Princess Elizabeth and her Brother Henry, 
Prince of Wales. By Mrs. Marshall. 

Short Chapters on the Prayer Book. By 
the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 

The Cross and the Spirit: Studies in the 
Epistles to the Galatians. By the Rev. 
H. ©. G. Moule, D.D. 

Brook Silvertone and The Lost Lilies. Two 
Stories for Children. By Mrs. Marshall. 
New edition with eight coloured illustra- 
tions. 

The Portfolio for April will be a mono- 
graphon ‘Greek Bronzes” by Mr. Alexander 
Stuart Murray, Keeper of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 


DOWNEY & CO. 


Messrs. Downey & Oo. have this Spring 
issued, in conjunction with a Boston firm, an 
illustrated limited edition of Balzac’s works. 

We observe that ‘‘ Downey’s Sixpenny 
Library” now numbers more than twenty 
volumes. 

The same firm will begin in the near 
future the publication of a series of volumes 

repared by Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of 
History in Cornell University, which will be 
issued under the following subject-title : 
A Century of American Statesmen: a Bio- 
graphical Survey of American Politics from 
the Inauguration of Jefferson to the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century. As will be inferred 
from the title, the work, which is to be in 
several volumes, is based on the idea of 
affording a rapid survey of the great events 
of American history during the century now 
drawing to a close, by presenting in vivid 
outline the lives and characteristics of the 
chief statesmen who, whether for good or 
for ill, have influenced American political 
life since March 4, 1801. To each states- 
man included in the plan will be 
devoted a single chapter, wherein the scale 
and method of the portrait will be some- 
what like that of the same author’s work in 
his little book called Zhree Men of Letters. 

Prof. Tyler has also in preparation a 
volume which will present the Literary 
History of the American Republic during the 
First Half-Century of their Independence. 
1783-1833. This work will form a continua- 
tion of the volumes previously published 
on the literature of the Colonial and the 
Revolutionary periods. 


BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


A piquant item in this firm’s Spring list 
is the following: Editing d la Mode; or, an 
Kxamination of Dr. George Birkbeck Hall's 
Johnsonian Editions. By Percy Fitzgerald. 


The following novels are in Messrs. Bliss, 
Sands & Co.’s list: 

Mrs. de la Rue Smythe. By Riccardo 
Stephens, M.B., C.M. 

econd Lieutenant Celia, By L.C. Davidson. 
Both these novels will be illustrated. 

The Spirit is Willing. By Percival 
Pickering. 

A Departure from Tradition, and . Other 








By G. Firth Scott. 





scientiously addressed to them. Technical 





Stories. By Rosaline Masson. 
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One Crowded Llour, 
Ryley. 
A Branch of Laurel. By A. B. Louis. 
His Fortunate Grace. By Gertrude Ather- 
ton. 
Tales of the Klondyke. By T. Mullett 
s. 


This firm issues the following list of 
“Books Bearing on the Present State of 
Public Affairs ” : 

Lord Cromer: a Biography. By H. D. 
Traill. 

Don Emilio Castelar. 

The Ameer Abdur Rahman. 
Wheeler. 

The German Emperor William II. By 
Charles Lowe, M.A. 

A History of the United States Navy from 
1775 to 1893. By Edgar Stanton Maclay, 
A.M. 

President 
Whittle. 

The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 
8. H. Jeyes. 

Li Hung Chang. 
K. Douglas. 

Housewives may add to their knowledge 
by consulting Meyer's Practical Dictionary of 
Cookery. This work will contain 1,200 tested 
recipes. Most authors write to eat; a few 
eat to write ! 


By A. Beresford 


By David Hannay. 
By Stephen 


Cleveland. By James Lowry 


By 
By Professor Robert 


GAY & BIRD. 


Messrs. Gay & Birp issue the following 
list of books for the Spring : 


Points of View, and Other Poems. 
Colmore. 

Essays at Eventide. By Thos. Newbigging. 

In the Days of King James; or, Romances 
of London in the Olden Time. By 8. H. 
Burchell. 

Gondola Days. Illustrated and written 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

The Hand of the Spoiler: a Novel of the 
Time of Tlenry VIII, By R. H. Forster. 

Street Cleaning and the Disposal of a City’s 
Wastes. By G. E. Waring, Junr., Com- 
missioner of Street Cleaning in the City of 
New York. 

Scotch Experiences. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

The Children of the Future. By N. A. 
Smith (sister and joint author with K. D. 
Wiggin of ‘The Republic of Childhood,” 
&e.). 

Health, Grace, and Beauty: Illustrated 
Exercises for Developing the Female Figure. 
By Mabel Jenners. 

The Juggler. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

King Arthur and the Table Round: Tales 
Chiefly after the Old French of Crestien of 
Troyes. With an account of Arthurian 
Romance, and Notes by William Wells 
Newell. In two volumes. 

What all the World’s a-Seeking. By R. W. 
Trine. 

Tales from Me Clures : Romance—Adventure 
—Humour—The West. 

The Revenge of Lucas Helm. 
Blondel. 


A Dusl with Destiny. By E. T. Everett. 


By G. 


By Mons. 








JOHN LONG. 


Mr. Joun Lone, formerly of Messrs. 
Digby & Long, who is pa, OF he on a 
a business, announces a new novel 
y Mr. Coulson Kernahan, entitled Zrewinnot 
of Guy’s. 

The Story of Lois. 
Macquoid. 

A Difficult Matter. By Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron. 

Youth at the Prow. By E. Rentoul Esler. 

His Little Bill of Sale. By Ellis J. 
Davis. 

With Bought Swords. 

The Sea of Love. 


Also the following : 
By Katharine S:- 


By Harry Towler. 
By Walter Phelps 


Dodge. 

Nightshade and Poppies. Verses of a 
Country Doctor. 

The Classics for the Millions, By Henry 
Gray. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, March 17. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


RomaN LEGENDS ABOUT THE APOSTLES PAUL 
AND PETER. By Victor Rydberg. Elliot 
Stock. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tne Story oF THE PALATINES: AN EPISODE 
In CoLONIAL History. By Sandford H. 
Cobb. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION IN THE UNITED 
States. By Edward Payson Powell. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS KILBy SMITH, 
1820—1887. By Walter George Smith. 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 12s. 6d. 


AUDUBON AND His JouRNALS. By Maria R. 
Audubon. With Zoological and other 
Notes by Elliott Coues. John C. Nimmo. 


MrraBEAU. By P. F. Willert, M.A. Mac- 
millan & Co. 


A History oF THE EnGuisr Poor Law. By 
Sir George Nicholls. New edition, with a 
ae by H. G. Willink. P. 8. King 
& Co. 


Str Hupson LowE AND NAPoLEon. By R. C. 
Seaton. David Nutt. 


ANCIENT CLASsIcs FoR ENGLISH READERS :— 
CHEAPER RE-ISSUE: THUCYDIDES, DEMOs- 
THENES, ARISTOTLE, CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, 
_ PROPERTIUS. Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons. 


THE GROWTH AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES, 1837—1897. By Rev. 
William Parr Greswell, M.A. Blackie & 
Son. 2s. 6d. ‘ 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


MODERN ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. By Frank 
ag Stearns. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
12s. 6d. 


From CLIFF AND Scaur: A COLLECTION OF 
VersE. By Benjamin Sledd. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 


AMERICAN IDEALS, AND OTHER Essays, SocraL 
AND PoLiTIcAL. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §&s. 


ANOTHER SHEAF. By R. Warwick Bond. 
Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. 








Srupres on Many Svusyxzctrs. By Samuel 

Reynolds. With a Preface b 

may Saintsbury. Edward Arnold. 
10s. 6d. 


CLavico: A TRAGEDY. By Goethe. Trans- 
lated into English by Members of the 
Goethe Society. David Nutt. 3s. 6d. 


WALTER GREME; OR, A HOME AMONG THE 
Hii1s, AND OTHER PoEMs. By Thomas 
Fergusson. J. & R. Parlane (Paisley). 


TEMPLE CLAssIcs: PARADISE Lost. By John 
Milton. J. M. Dent & Co. 1s. 6d 


A DREAM OF PARADISE: A PoEM. By Robert 


Thomson. Elliot Stock. 
SomE WELSH CHILDREN. By the Author of 
‘* Fraternity.” Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Sport IN THE HIGHLANDS OF KASHMIR. By 
Henry Zouch Darrah. Rowland Ward. 


On BLUE WATER. By Edmond de Amicis. 
Translated by Jacob B. Brown. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. 


ISLANDERS OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS. By 
Michael Myers Shoemaker. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


THE ENGLISH ANGLER IN FLORIDA. By 
Rowland Ward, F.Z.S. Rowland Ward. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ARITHMETIC, WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES, 
EXERCISES, AND EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Arranged by A. E. Layng, M.A. Blackie 
& Son. 4s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE HIsTorRIcCAL SERIES: AN Essay 
ON WESTERN CIVILISATION IN ITS Eco- 
nomic AsPECTs. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D. Cambridge University Press. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing, D.D. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


A Scnoon History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Elizabeth Lee. Vol. II.: SHAKE- 
SPEARE TO DRYDEN. Blackie & Son. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND: THE As- 
SEMBLIES OF AL Hariri. Translated, 
with Notes, by Dr. F. Steingass. Vol. II. 
The Royal Asiatic Society. 


SomE IncIDENTS IN GENERAL PRACTICE. By 
Augustin Prichard. J. W. Arrowsmith. 


THE BARGAIN THEORY OF WAGES. By John 
Davidson, M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s. 


Soctat Facts AND Forces. By Washington 
Gladden. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Srory or LIFE IN THE Szas. By Sydney 
J. Hickson, D.Sc. George Newnes, Ltd. 1s. 


Tue Liprary SERrIEs: Liprary ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By John Macfarlane. George 
Allen. 6s. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY LAWYER: BEING 4 POPULAR 
EXPOSITION OF THE CrviL LAW OF GREAT 
Bsrrain. By a Barrister-at-Law. Cassell 
& Co. 


GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SICK- 
RooM GuIDE. Thirteenth edition. By 
W. H. C. Staveley. Smith, Elder & Co. 


CANADA’S METALS. By Prof. Roberts-Austen. 
Macmillan & Co. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 


New and Forthcoming Books. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED REPUBLIC.” 


LORRAINE: a Romance. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “ Maker of 
Moons,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Jn a few days. 





BY REV. T. K. CHEYNE. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER 
the EXILE, By Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 
(American Lectures on the History of Religions—Third 
Series.) 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEAVENWORTH 
CASE.” 


LOST MAN’S LANE. 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. (In preparation, 


BY WALT WHITMAN. 


THE WOUND DRESSER: a Series of 
Letters Written from the Hospitals in Washington 
during the War of the Rebellion. Edited by RICHARD 
MAURICE BUCKE, M.D., one of Whitman’s Literary 
Executors. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 


SOCIAL FACTS and FORCES. The 


Factory—The Labour Union--The Corporation—The 

Railway -The City—The Church. Crown 8yo, cloth 

3s. 6d, 

NEW EDITION OF WHIIMAN’S POEMS, 
Containing hitherto Unpublished Matter. 


LEAVES of GRASS. Including “ Sands 


at Seventy,” “‘Good Bye, My Fancy,” “Old Age 
Echoes,” and “A Backward Glance o’er Travel’d 
Roads.” By WALT WHITMAN, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
extra, gilt top, 9s. 


NIPPUR ; or, Explorations and Adven- 


tures on the Euphrates. The Narrative of the 
University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia 
in the Years 1889-90. By JOHN PUNNETT PETERS, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., D.D., Director of the Expedition. With 
about 100 lilustrations and Plans, and with new Maps 
of the Euphrates Valley and the Ruin Sites of Baby- 
lonia., 2 vols., 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. each. 


AMBROISE PARE and his TIMES, 


1510-1590. By STEPHEN PAGET. Fully illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


THE DUNGEONS of OLD PARIS: 


Being the Story and Romance of the most celebrated 
Prisons of the Monarchy aud the Revolution, By 
TIGHE HOPKINS, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s, 6d, 


The CENTRAL ITALIAN PAINTERS 
of the RENAISSANCE. By BERNHARD BERENSON, 
Author of “* Venetian Painters,” “‘ Florentine Painters,” 
&c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 4s, 6d. 





ON BLUE WATER. By Edmondo 
DE AMICIS, Author of “Constantinople,” Holland 
and its People,” &c. ‘Translated from the Italian by 
J. B, BROWN. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





24, Bepronp Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon ; 
AND NEw York. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVELS. 


A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 
By MAUD OXENDEN, Author of “ Interludes.”’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 
By R. W. K. EDWARDS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. 
Cloth, 6s. 


TIMES.—“ Miss Coleridge’s quality is that of perfectly 
original brilliancy in romantic narration, Her style is at 
once placid and spirited, full of colour without heaviness 
and luxury, correct, rapid, adequate, with no tedious re- 
search of ‘the word,’ or preciosity, Her i ination is 
wonderfully vivid; for scenes and moments, colour, form, 
atmosphere, are all felt and conveyed in her pictures, which 
are not too numerous, and are never tedious,’’ 
SP ECTATOR.—“ A brilliant novel.” 
cae MALL GAZETTE.—“A work of remarkable 
ability,” 
WESTMINSTER GAZEI'LE.—“ One of the most 
remarkable stories that we have read for many a day.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘It stands prominently for- 
ward as one of the best historical novels of the year.” 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 





COUNT GLEICHEN’S IMPORTANT WORK ON 
ABYSSINIA, 


WITH THE BRITISH 


MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897. 


By COUNT GLEICHEN, 
Captain Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer 
to the Mission, 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 

TIMES.—“ Count Gleichen has produced a book which 
deserves to be read by every one who cares for good tales of 
travel, for the record of a considerable Knglish achievement, 
and for a first-hand account of au almost unknown and very 
interesting country.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A thoroughly entertaining 
book, Count Gleichen’s book wiil be read by all who are 
a in the greater attuirs of the British Empire and the 
world,” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— “To predict that the flash- 
light photograph of Abyssinia produced by Count Gleichen’s 
instructive text and lively sketches will be as popular as it 
deserves is not faint praise.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— Full of humorous 
incident and picturesque description.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
MANY MEMORIES OF MANY 


PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. M. C. SIMPSON (née Nassavu-SENIOR). 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 

STANDARD. - “‘ Mrs, Simpson’s work should appeal with 
success to a wide circle of readers, lt is charmingly written 
aud pleasant to read.” 

DAiLY N#Ws.—“ A delightful volume.” 

ATHEN 4 UM,.—“ Mrs. Simpson has something interesting 
to say about nearly every woman of note in the middle portion 
of the century. The whole book is good reading.” 

GUARDIAN.—“‘ This is a delightful book. A long suc- 
cession of familiar names flit across Mrs. Simpson’s pages, and 
she _ something interesting or amusing to tell us about al: 
of them,” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ There is not a dull 
page in it from first to last, and the present generation wilt 
nave no excuse for ignorance of all that was best and most 
brilliant in the society of the middle of this century as long us 
a copy of ‘Many Memories’ remains accessible.” * 





STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. 


By 8 H. REYNOLDS. 
1 vol., demy Svo, 10s, 6d. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


ROBERT BURNS AND 
MRS. DUNLOP. 


Correspondence now Published in Full for the First 


Time, with Elucidations. 
By WILLIAM WALLACE. 
With Portrait of Mrs. Dunlop and Facsimiles, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, (March 21. 
The correspond b Burns and Mrs. Dunlop was one of the 
most important of his life. Hitherso the lady's representatives have 
prevented the publication of many of Burns's letters to Mrs. Duntop. 
avd of all her Fetters to him. The collection has been goue over an 
Wallace, the well-kuowa editor of the 
‘s “ Burns,” and perhaps the chief authority on 
any poems are reprinted with new readings from Burns's 
manuscripts sent to Mrs. Dunlop. The book will be found of interest, 
and probably it will be the last substantial contribution to our know- 
ledge of Burns. , 








Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS OF THE 
SORROWFUL WAY. 


By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (fan Macctargs), 
(In a few days. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE BOOK OF THE 


rWELVE PROPHETS, 


COMMONLY CALLED THE MINOR, 
Containing: Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, 
Haggai, Zecnariah I,-ViL1., *‘ Malachi,” Joel, ** Zechariah” 
IX.-XIV., and Jonah. 

With Historical and Critical Introductions, 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LU.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and A. Testament Exegesis, Fres Church 


liege, Glasgow. 
COMPLETING THE 
? 
EXPOSITORS BIBLE. 
In Forty-nine Volumes, 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
A complete List of the Volumes in the Exp ssitor’s Bible 
will be forwarded post free on application. 

“In his two volumes on Isaiah and that preceding the present one of 
the Prophets, Professor Smith gave abundant evideuce both of his 
Hebrew scholarship and his capacity as an expositor of Scripture.... 
and he has now put us uader f obligations by publishing this 
volume, which in no respects falls hehind its pred rs." —S 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE BOOK of ISAIAH. In Two 


Volumes, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. each. Vol. I.—Chapters I. to XX XIX. 
Vol. 1L.—Chapters XL. to LX VI. 
“A work of uo ordinary merit; indeed, it is but rare that such 
exegetical power and mature scholarship are united witn an ease of 
style and a fertility of modern illustration that ieave but little tu 
desire.” —Speaker. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 


the HOLY LAND. With Six specially prepared Ma) Fifth 
Edition, Eighth Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 15s. With Additions, 
Corrections, and New Index of Scripture Keferences. 

“A very noteworthy coutribution to the studyvf sacred history, 
based upon the three indispensable conditions of pereunal av- 
quaiutanece with the land, a study of the exploratiuns, discoveries, aud 
aecipherments....and the employment of the results of Biblicu 
criticism.” — Times. 


ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the 


ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.O.L., LL.D., Professor 

in Aberdeen University. Third Kdition, with New Preface. svo, 
cloth, with Map, 10s. 6U. i 

“ Professor Ramsay brings not only his own greit experience as a 

traveller and archzeviogist, but the of an ing miud and 

« lively style. ‘he bouok is, like everything Professur Kamsay does, 

extraordinarily alive. it shows everywhere personal learuing, per- 

sonal impression ; it has the sharp touch of the traveller aud the eye- 


tness.”— 7% 
™ més. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EM- 


PIRE. Fifth Edition, with Mapsand Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
“This volume is the most important contribution to the study of 
early Cnuren history which has been published in this country since 
the great work of Bishop Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, 
too, unless our memuiy fails us, without a rival in any foreign 
country.” —Gusi dian, 


THE PLACE of CHRIST in MODERN 


THEOLOGY. By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal, of 
Maurfield Uollege, Oxford. Sixth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“ His work is, without doubt, oue of the most vatuable and com 

prehensive coutcibutions tu thevivgy that has been made during this 


SOME LESSONS of the REVISED 


VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Right Rev 
BROUKE FOSS WESTUO!'T, D.v., Lord Bishop of Durham, 
Third Kdition. Crown 8vo, cioth, 5s. 

“The work is marked on every page by the same sympathetic and 
scholarly insight to which we are accustomed in Vr. Wescutt's givat 
commentaries....Anything which Dr, Westcott has tu cay ueceus nu 
recommeadation to secure it a wide and respectful hearing. The 
present work should be, in the immediate effects ut its imtiuence, as 
important as auy that has appeared from him.”—Guardiaa, 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Un- 


published Addresses. By HENRY DRUMMOND. With In- 
troductory Sketches by W. RUBERTSUN NICULL and LAN 
MACLAKEN,. Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, huckram, 6s. 
“These addcesses are written in a singularly beautitul style, aud 
contain much beau oking, showing that the writer 
red deeply on some of the most spiritual aspects of religion. 
hey will, we are sure, be much prized by the many admirers of their 
auth Glasgow Herald. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEV PUBLICATIONS. 


= 
MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW BOOK. 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS. By Maxwett Gray, 
Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.”’ Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“The book has a charm that will secure its instant and eager reading by every reader 
who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


THE STORY of HAWAII, By Jean A. Owen 


(Mrs. Visger). Editor of the Books signed ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


“A delightful book. All her chapters are interesting and enlivened with illustration 
or anecdote.” —Globe. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 


A YEAR from a CORRESPONDENTS NOTE- 


BOOK. By the Author of “ Gallegher,” ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,’ ‘‘ Van 
Bibber,”’ &c. With about Forty Fall-Page Illustrations Ly R. CATON 
WOODVILLE and Others. 8vo, cloth ornamental, 6s. 


** Written with the vigour and raciness which one expects from a man who has already 
made @ mark in literature,”—Scotsman. 


NOTICE.—Large Reprints are NOW READY of the 
Jollowing NEW NOVELS :— 


THE GREAT STONE of SARDIS, By Frank R. 
oy aoe Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


“Far more entertaining than the average novel.”—Morning Post. 


JEROME. A Poor Man. By Mary E. Wixins, 


Author of ‘‘ A New England Nun,’ “ Madelon,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


“ * Jerome’ is a book to read ; more, it is a book to buy, to read again and again.” 


Pali Mali Gazette. 
MAIME o’ the CORNER. 





By M. E. Francis 

(Miss Francis Blundell), Author of ‘In a North Country Village,’ ‘‘ A 
Daughter of the Soil.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“It could hardly be prettier, more charming, or more touchiug than it is.” 


Saturday Review. 
PROHIBITED IN RUSSIA. 


THE SON of the CZAR (Peter the Great). 
JAMES M, GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


* Those who do not know the history of Alexis and his mistress Euphrosyne will learn 
a good deal of the history of Russia while enjoying Mr, Graham’s well-written tale.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


SPANISH JOHN. A Romance of the ’45. By 
WILLIAM McLENNAN. Illustrated by MYRBACH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


“The le in the Highlands gave to the hero of this delightful book the name of 
Spanish Scan —Sectoman® - yen 


‘Mr. McLennan has added another portrait to the gallery of brave soldiers who win 
our hearts by brave deeds.”— Black and White, 


FATHER and SON. By Arruur Paterson, Author 


of ‘‘ For Freedom’s Sake.” No. V. of ‘‘The Times’ Novels, Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. 


* A book that should be read.”—Atheneum. 


BROKEN ARCS. A West Country Chronicle. By 


CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of ‘‘ Down the Village Street,” ‘‘ As We 


By 


Sow,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
‘*A pretty story, quiet and restful as the slee undulating country on the Somerset- 
shire horder."—Manchester Guardian, -” ’ ™ 


THE KENTUCKIANS. By Joun Fox, Junior, 
Author of ‘A Cumberland Vendetta.” Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 


“It is interesting to note that fine novel, ‘The Kentuckians,’ is in high favour in the 
BStates.””—Academy. o 


“A story so strong 
vigour and its novelty,” 


** Tn * The Kentuckians,” if we mistake not, will be found one of the few real successes 
of the literary harvest which has been reaped during the past few months....... A story 


of such intense vitality, force, and fixe literary workmanship that it is impossible to doub 
the claim of ‘ The Kentuckians’ upon our serious attention.” — Speaker. 


on oey told that it gives a startling kind of pleasure by its 
—World. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK, 


MESSRS, C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE INCIDENTAL BISHOP. By Grant ALten, 
Author of ‘‘ What’s Bred in the Bone,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘*In ‘The Incidental Bishop’ Mr. Grant Allen has achieved a distinct 
success....He has, in fact, given us a novel that contains originality, humour, 
tragedy, and pathos.’”’—Morning Post. 


THE REV. ANNABEL LEE. By Robert 
BUCHANAN, Author of ‘‘God and the Man.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

The author’s object in writing this novel is to show that, if all religions 
were destroyed, and perfect material prosperity arrived at, Humanity would 
reach not perfection, but tion. The story starts with the Twenty- 
first Century, and deals with the efforts of a charming and beautiful maiden, 
~ Rey. Annabel Lee, to lead back her race to the precepts of a forgotten 
Christianity. 


THE VIRGIN of the SUN : a Tale of the Conquest 
of Peru. By GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of ‘‘The Angel of the 
Revolution,’’ ‘‘Valdar the Oft-Born,’’ ‘‘Men who have Made the 
— a &c., &e, Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Stanley L. 

Yood, 6s. - 


THE KEEPERS of the PEOPLE. By Enpcar 
JEPSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Apri? 1. 
Mr. Edgar Jepson’s new novel tells the story of the ruling of a kingdom in 
the East by an English family, who make the maxim, ‘ It is expedient that 
one man die for the people,’ the first principle of their government, and follow 
it to its extreme logical conclusions. 


THREE WOMEN and MR. FRANK CARDWELL. 
By a PETT RIDGE, Author of “A Clever Life.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

** To anyone who delights in a piece of thoroughly sound literary workman- 
ship Mr. Pett Ridge’s book will always be welcome.’’—<Sheffield Independent. 


LUCKY BARGEE. By Harry Lanner, Author of 
‘* Weighed in the Balance,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Apri 1. 

** Lucky Bargee”’ takes to the river, and his life there is depicted with a 
marvellous realism ; later on he is educated as a gentleman, and ultimately 
ceases to be a mere polished savage by the gentle influence of one of the most 
charming heroines of modern fiction. 


THE MARQUIS of VALROSE. [From the French 
of CHARLES FOLEY. Translated by Alys Hallard. 3s. 6d. 

This is a stirring story, taken from one of the most touching episodes of the 
Civil War of La Vendée. Since Balzac, there has been no more vivid and in- 
teresting story of the savage internecine warfare waged between the triumphant 
republicans and the militant aristocrats who had survived the Revolution. 











“LATTER-DAY STORIES,” Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. each. 


VOLUME I. 
MISS BETTY. 


By Bram Stoker, Author of 
** Dracula.” 


‘*A very charming story. 
bered.’’— World. 

** One of the tenderest, most beautiful love stories we have read for some 
time.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 

‘* Many will consider this the strongest story the author has yet written.”’ 


Scotsman. 
VOLUME II. 


VAN WAGENER’S WAYS. By W. L. Atpen, 

Author of ‘‘ His Daughter,”’ &c. 

‘* Mr. Alden’s humour is permanent. It is not made for the moment. He 

does not write broad farce. His fun is of a kind which the most determined 

pessimist will find it hard to withstand. Such a book as his is something of a 

godsend, and the man who can excite a hearty laugh as he does is really a 
benefactor to the race.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


VOLUME III. Ready April 1. 


AN EGYPTIAN COQUETTE. By Cuive Ho.tanp, 


Author of ‘‘ My Japanese Wife,’’ &c. 


Miss Betty is a figure in fiction to be remem- 


—_— 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE will be sent on receipt of Post Card to 
** Book Department.”’ 












London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henriett Street, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


OUNT ALBERT DE MUN’S formal 
reception into the French Academy, 
on Thursday of last week, made an unusually 
brilliant occasion. The Papal Nuncio was 
present, and so was a Russian grand duke 
and the Russian Ambassador. M. Jules 
Simon supplied the new Academician with 
an inspiriting theme; and he himself was the 
subject of an oration from Count d’Haus- 
sonville. 





Tue great-grandson of Helvetius, Count 
Albert de Mun is also a nephew of Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, and has, therefore, like 
so many modern Frenchmen, close alliances 
with England. Her best known book, Le 
Récit Pune Seur, has passed through forty 
French editions, and has been crowned by 
the Academy itself; so that, in a sense, the 
Elect may be said to have done homage to 
the mother before they received the son. 
In England The Sister’s Story, as translated 
by Miss Emily Bowles, has made a large 
circle of friends, some of them in unexpected 
quarters. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, for 
instance, has exhausted the vocabulary of 
admiration in speaking of this record of the 
fascinating dela Ferronnays girls,one of whom 
became Mme. de Mun; another—Olga—died 
in her maidenly teens; while Pauline her- 
self, after her marriage with Mr. Augustus 
Craven, told the “story” with a tenderness 
of sentiment hardly to be met with in 
England, the supposed favoured land of the 
family and the home. Other literary works 
were hers, including a life of her friend, 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Earl Granville’s 
sister, and a writer of novels much admired 
by Mr. Gladstone in their now distant day. 
Count Albert de Mun is his aunt’s literary 
executor; and there -is always a sort of 
understood promise of a biography of her 
from his hand. 





Tne mind of the Count de Mun is written 
largely across the sketch of Breton life in 
Mr. Bodley’s book on “ France.” No better 
guide could the English writer have had; 
for all doors, including those of the convent 
cells, were open to the intrepid defender of 
religion in the Chamber of Deputies. A 
Royalist by tradition, and by family con- 
nexion an aristocrat, he yet accepted the 
new order, when Leo XIII. expressed the 
wish that internal divisions should cease, and 
that all Frenchmen should unite under the 
Republic. Particularly cordial, therefore, 
was his ee. pee last spring in Rome, 
when his hotel was besieged each afternoon 
by all that was fair among the — and 
where his fine military figure in the streets 
recalled to old inhabitants that of his grand- 
father, who was the Ambassador of France 
there when this century was young. 


Tue death of Aubrey Beardsley at the age 
of 24, at Mentone, is sad, but not unexpected. 
The present writer met him first soon after 
he had given up his work inthe Guardian Fire 
Office. He came into the room—a frail, 
slight figure, with pale, luminous face, and 
a manner volatile and enthusiastic—with a 

rtfolio.of drawings under his arm. One 
inclines to think that first harvest of his 
perverse, corrupt genius represented his best 
work. Two or three of us bought specimens 
there and then, and one of the results of that 
evening was his introduction to Zhe Studio, 
which was in the throes of its first number. 
Mr. Pennell was asked to write the article, 
and it was Zhe Studio that gave him his 
first, acknowledgment. 

He did interesting work for the Pall Mali 
Budget, illustrating the Lyceum production 
of ‘‘ Becket ” in his own weird way—a way, 
let it be said, that never was and never 
could be popular. Later he drew for the 
Yellow Book—in, fact, he was the Yellow 
Book—and when he ceased to draw for that 
interesting quarterly, it died gallantly, but 
surely. Aubrey Beardsley’s imitators were 
many, but none possessed his strong, virile 
line, or his grotesque and fantastic imagina- 
tion. His recognition was swift and com- 
plete within its own bounds; he was 
appreciated from the first by a small 
enthusiastic circle. He had a new thing to 
say, he said it with a wonderful dexterity, 
for he had precocious power over his 
material from the first. And he died at 24. 
A career, indeed ! 





Now that the “regulation” length of 
the novel has become so abridged, is it 
to become a fashion with writers who 
find the ‘ regulation” length not long 
enough to revive the three-volume form 
in a new guise? M. Zola has just pub- 
lished the third part of his trilogy, 
‘¢ Lourdes — Rome — Paris”; an eminent 
novelist recently issued a volume, which, 
though ‘‘complete in itself” (to use a 
ublishing phrase), is expected to form the 
first part of a trilogy; and now we hear of 
a third triological arrangement. Mr. Mac- 
laren Cobban has planned a kind of epical 
trilogy on the subject of the Marquis of 
Montrose—“ The Great Marquis.” The 





first part, ‘“‘ complete in itself,” upon which 





Mr. Cobban has been more or less engaged 
for about three years, and which treats of 
Montrose’s youth and his connexion with 
the Covenant, will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Methuen. 





J. K. Huysmans’ new novel, Zhe Cathedral, 
of which the French edition was reviewed in 
our issue of February 19, has now been 
published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. in 
an English translation from the pen of Miss 
Clara Bell. Ill-health prevented Mr. ©. 
Kegan Paul from continuing the work of 
translation begun by him in Zn Route, but 
he contributes a prefatory note which may 
deter some Protestant readers from the 
book. Here is an example of the tone of 
the preface (Mr. Kegan Paul, by the by, 
was not always a Catholic): ‘‘The general 
view of the matter may be summed up in 
the words of the hotel-keeper in a Bur- 
gundian town: ‘Ah, sir, I hope you are 
not a Protestant; there are only three Pro- 
testants in this town, and they are all persons 
of indifferent lives.’ ” 





Mr. R. Maynarp Leonarp writes : ‘‘ You 
quote with approval the article on “ Dogs 
in Poetry” contributed by the Rev. J. 
Hudson to the current issue of Zhe West- 
minster Review. Will you allow me to say 
that almost every page of the article bears 
evidence that this gentleman has consulted 
the volume on Zhe Dog in British Poetry, 
edited by me for Mr. Nutt, and has assimi- 
lated the notes in a manner that excites my 
admiration. I write this as Mr. Hudson 
has omitted to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to my work in the slightest form. One 
thing, however, is Mr. Hudson’s own con- 
tribution to the subject—the suggestion 
that Mrs. Browning in her poem on Flush 
(Mr. Hudson prints Plush) had vivisection 
in mind, feste : 

‘* Whiskered cats anointed flee, 
Sturdy stoppers keep from thee 
’ Cologne distillations ! ” 





THe proposal to issue a Robert Louis 
Stevenson “ Reader” for use in schools has 
been approved by the family of the author. 
Mr. Lloyd Osborne will make the selection, 
and the volume will be issued by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. 





Mr. W. E. Hentey has almost completed 
the MS. of his annotations to the second 
volume (second in order of publication) 
of his edition of Byron. It contains the 
first instalment of the Poems: that is to 
say, ‘‘ Hours of Idleness,” ‘‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” and Cantos 1 and 
2 of ‘‘Childe Harold.” The volume will 
be ready in April. 





Ir may save trouble to the bibliographer 
of Mr. W. E. Henley’s works, if we point 
out a slight inaccuracy in the preface to his 
Poems. Mr. Henley states there that 
the ‘ Hospital Sketches ” which he reprints 
in his new volume were contributed to 
‘* Voluntaries for an East London Hospital ” 
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(David Stott) and published in 1888. 
Whereas the volume was actually published 
in July, 1887, and bears the date of 1887 on 
the die-nege. It is now quite out of print, 
and copies are rarely met with. 





WE are glad to hear that Mr. F. OC. 
Burnand, the editor of Punch, is recovering 
from the sharp attack of illness which has 
confined him to his house at Ramsgate. 
Mr. Burnand expects to be at work again 
shortly. 





M. Léon Davver has begun in the Revue 
de Paris the biography of his father, the 
late Alphonse Daudet. The first instalment 
has many interesting things in it. He 
never, says his son, became callous or rigid 
minded. Even in his last years he retained 
his flexibility and impressionableness. He 
gave of his nature very readily. No one 
coming with a tale of distress was turned 
away. Although Daudet was not to be 
imposed upon, yet he could forgive even 
fraud. The fact that a man was driven to 
lie was in itself pitiable to him, and he 
pitied accordingly. His eye saw everything 
and his memory retained everything. Once 
he met in after life a schoolfellow whom he 
had not seen for thirty years. ‘“‘ Have you 
still that little red mark on your thumb- 
nail?” he asked. M. Léon Daudet has 
begun well; his biography, if it continues 
as it starts, should make a fascinating book. 


In the following passage we gather the 
effects of the Franco-German War on 
Daudet’s mind : 


«The war of 1870 was a revelation to Alphonse 
Daudet. It made aman of him. He said that 
one night, as he was in the snow on outpost 
duty, he had his first attack of painsin the body, 
and fits of remorse for his inhieaes that let him 
write light verse or glib prose without a thought 
of a serious or a durable task. He respected 
display. A reg mental band intoxicated him. 
The title of officer was a passport to his house 
and his heart. One of the few questions on 
which he was never open to compromise was 
that of patriotism. The Terrible Year, in his 
mind, was a date that marked not only his own 
change, but a change in the nation, its customs, 
its prejudices, its culture. I think no father 
loved his sons more, but he would have given us 
both for the sake of the flag without the 
slightest hesitation. I asked him why he did 
not write an account of his impressions of 1870. 
He shook his head : ‘ Such an account would not 
ennoble souls. A warlike country like France 
requires that victory should be heralded to it.’ ” 


In his Literary London Mr. W. P. Ryan 
endeavours to make a book do the work of 
the newspaper. It isa collection of sketches 
and skits on some writers of the moment, so 
ephemeral in its nature that already many 
passages are out of date. Mr. Ryan is 
quick and fearless, but he has very little to 
say. There is always room for a literary 
satirist, but such work should be well con- 
sidered and as good as it can be, not a 
réchaufé of hasty newspaper articles. Mr. 
Ryan might with pe a li take the 
finish of the Rejected Addresses as an ideal. 
He has a rapid eye for absurdities and.a 
fund of audacity. Some of Mr. Ryan’s titles 











will show his scope: ‘‘The Flight from the 
Caineyard,” “The New Doom of Narcissus 

sometimes styled Richard),” ‘ Authors I 

annot Take Seriously,” ‘‘The Great Macleod 
Mystery,” “ A Lunar Elopement : the Key to 
Allen Geunts Defection.” Hardly a writer 
of poetry or fiction now at all in the public 
eye, excepting always those of the first rank, 
escapes Mr. Ryan’s notice. Some of them, 
it is true, may be undesirable—we agree 
with Mr. Ryan cordially in many of his 
opinions—but it is questionable if they 
should be served up in this manner. 





Syncnronousty with Literary London 
comes Literary Landmarks of Glasgow, by 
Mr. James A. Kilpatrick. Mr. Kilpatrick is 
the antithesis of Mr. Ryan: he chronicles 
genially and modestly, and is out of love 
with no one. His pages are a panorama of 
literary men who have association with the 
Scotch city: Burns and Campbell, Carlyle 
and Christopher North, Smollett and Tanna- 
hill, Edmund Kean and Edward Irving, 
Adam Smith and Scott; Mr. Barrie and 
Bret Harte; Mr. William Black and Mr. 
Buchanan. Mr. Black was born in Glasgow. 
‘*T am sorry,” he writes to the author, “I 
cannot give you the number in the Trongate, 
but certain I am I was not born ‘in the top 
flat.’ That would have been altogether too 
poetic.” Afterwards he studied at the Art 
School in the city, but ‘‘I was a complete 
failure, so qualified myself for a time in 
after life as an art critic.” 





WE meet also with a Glaswegian named 
Andrew Park, a song-writer and a fellow of 
great assurance, who used to rail in no 
measured terms at the mention of a new 
poem of Tennyson. ‘Tennyson!” he 
would exclaim. ‘‘Pshaw! I could reel off 
Tennyson by the yard.” It was noticeable, 
however, that he never did. 





Somz weeks ago we printed a criticism 
on the work of the Italian poet Signor 
Arturo Graf, in which his achievement was 
highly praised. Mr. R. McLintock now 
writes to say that he was led thereby to 
buy Signor Graf’s new volume, La Danaida, 
and he sends us English renderings of two 
of the sonnets. Here is one — “ Girls 
Dancing” : 

** On flowery turf that high woods girdle round 
With leafy rustle and shadows dark and dim, 
Lo! maidens dancing—young, short-trussed, 

and slim, 

And each fair brow with bright-leaved laurel 

crowned. 

They dance to rhythm of some quaint old- 

world hymn ; 

Their soft feet barely press the enamelled 

ground ; 

Zephyr and sun make free with golden hair 

unbound, 


And play on bosom white and twinkling 
limb— 


Bosoms untouched else—child-like, pleasure- 
fraught, 

As parted lips and blush-rose cheeks declare, 

And lighted eyes, serenely void of thought. 

And holy light pervades the spacious air 

That sea and mountain breathe, and, un- 
besought, 


The shady grove makes music, sweet and | 


rare,” 





! 


| 


Mr. Fisner Unwin sends us the following 
note: ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain has been reading 
Hugh Wynne, a novel which, in his con- 
stituency, has created something like a 
furore. It should gratify Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
the publisher, and Dr. Weir Mitchell, the 
author, to know that Mr. Chamberlain 
agrees entirely in the high praise given to 
it by the Birmingham press. In his opinion 
it is a remarkable study of character and 
history.” 





A terrer from Lewis Carroll to a child in 
America contains a reference of his own to 
the Snark’s significance, on which we have 
already collected some opinions: ‘‘As to 
the meaning of the Snark? I’m very much 
afraid I didn’t mean anything but nonsense ! 
Still, you know, words mean more than we 
mean to express when we use them: s0 a 
whole book ought to mean a great deal 
more than the writer meant. So, whatever 
good meanings are in the book, I’m very 
glad to accept as the meaning of the book. 
The best that I’ve seen is by a lady (she 
published it in a letter to a newspaper)— 
that the whole book is an allegory on the 
search after happiness. I think this fits 
in beautifully in many ways—particularly 
about the bathing machines: when the 
people get weary of life, and can’t find 
happiness in town or in books, then they 
rush off to the seaside, to see what bathing- 
machines will do for them.” 





Tue New York Critic gives an amusing 
account of the realistic methods resorted to 
by book agents in America: 

‘*‘ A Yale College professor in his study, hear- 
ing his doorbell ring two or three times, un- 
answered, finally went to the door himself. On 


the steps outside he found a man doubled up 


and convulsed and collapsed in a fit of laughter, 
who at sight of the Professor made a great 


effort to regain his composure, and , but 
in vain. Finally, after waiting awhile, the 
Professor demanded, ‘ What ails you?’ To 


whom, at length, the man, though gasping for 
breath, and able to get out only a word or two 
at a time, replied: ‘Mark Twain’s new book! 
—I’m selling it—waiting for—your door to 
open—I just took a look into it—myself— 
and oh! oh!’—and off he went into another 
paroxysm. Whether or not on this proof of its 
quality the Professor bought the book, the 
story does not tell. But when the canvasser 
left, he followed him stealthily, and, to his 
intense amusement, saw him go through the 
same performance at the next house where he 
called.” 


The device is, we suppose, capable of 
variation. With a pathetic book the sobbing 
agent would deluge the doorstep with tears. 





Concerntne the private letters of M. 
Zola to Mr. George Moore, which the 
Chronicle discovered for sale in a second- 
hand bookseller’s, Mr. Moore has written 
to the editor of our contemporary : 

‘That I did not sell the letters, and that they 
are being offered for sale without my authorisa- 
tion, goes without saying. When I return to 
London I shall ask the bookseller (whose name 
you will give me) to explain how he came into 
possession of these letters. At present I can 








only say that I remember having been asked 
for M. Zola’s autograph, by whom I cannot 
} say; I vaguely remember having given away 
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a letter, remarking that it would be more in- 
teresting than a bare signature. To do such a 
thing may seem scandalous to you; you are 
evidently a severe moralist, but I hope that 
there are some who will find my conduct ex- 
cusable. . . . M. Zola is more careful with his 
pa than I am with mine, but should he lose 
or have stolen from him a packet of my letters, 
and should I afterwards hear of these letters 
being offered for sale, I should not feel angry 
or even aggrieved.” 





Apropos of the Daily Chronicle, we find in an 
interesting little pamphlet, entitled Zhe Local 
Press of London, by Mr. Walter Wellsman, 
the following story of its rise. A well- 
known printer in Clerkenwell being often 
called upon to print ‘‘ Wanted” bills, and 
“Lost” bills, and notices generally, started 
a small demy sheet, four pages, called the 
Clerkenwell News. At first it was entirely 
advertisements. Time passed on, little bits 
of news were put in the paper, which was 
published twice a week at a halfpenny. 
Later on it was published three times a week, 
ultimately coming out as a penny daily, with, 
probably, five out of its eight pages full of 
“‘ Wants,” and other interesting local adver- 
tisements. The ge blossomed into a full- 
grown daily under the title of the London 
Daily Chronicle, and my firm had the pleasure 
of selling it to Mr. Edward Lleyd. Itisnow 
the Daily Chronicle, one of the greatest and, 
probably, one of the most successful of all 
London dailies.” 





Tue little organ of the English and 
American art students in Paris, The Quartier 
Latin, prints this month the following neat 
quatrain by Mr. William Francis Barnard : 


‘© ART. 


The tree of life had grown through time untold, 

And branch and leaf had each fulfilled its part; 

There came a perfect spring with sun of gold— 

The tree burst forth in bloom ; and that was 
Art.” 





A sIxpENNy copy of Z'he Deemster, one of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s best stories, has been sent 
to us by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. A 
glance at the last page arouses in our mind 
the fugitive thought: Do all Mr. Caine’s 
books end on the word ‘‘Amen”? The 
author, with gladness in his eyes, greets us 
on the cover. 





A corrEsponpEnT—O. 8. F.—writes in 
connexion with our paragraph last week on 
Dean Farrar’s wealth of quotation: “I 
attended — stood through — Dean, then 
Archdeacon, Farrar’s Bampton Lectures at 
Oxford some twelve years ago. In the first 
lecture I was gratified to notice that all the 
quotations which I recognised to be such 
were also found in the lecturer’s little book 
on Greek Syntax—a thrifty prodigality ! ” 





Iy giving “Dear Heart” as the title of 
Mr. Breton’s forthcoming story we were 
guilty of a slip. His title is Zrue Heart ; 
Being Passages in the Life of Eberhard Treu- 
hers, Scholar and Craftsman, telling of his 
Wanderings and Adventures, his Intercourse 
with People of Consequence to their Age, and 
how he came Scatheless through a Time of Strife. 





It is odd that so a title as True Heart 
should be available at this late stage. 





Onty a few days after Mr. J. G. Frazer’s 
gigantic edition of Pausanias comes also 
from Messrs. Macmillan Mrs. J. G. Frazer’s 
Scenes of Child Life in Colloquial French, 
one of the most alluring stepping-stones to 
a knowledge of the French eaanee that 
we have seen. Mrs. Frazer becomes the 
entertaining historian of a little naughty 
French child, whose wilfulness and adven- 
tures are told in easy dialogue form, illus- 
trated by Mr. H. M. Brock. In the course 
of her preface Mrs. Frazer says: ‘‘ This age 
is the golden age of childhood everywhere, 
but more so in France than anywhere else. 
The child has been enthroned by two of 
our greatest writers. With Rousseau and 
the fall of Monarchism Sa Majesté Bébé 
became a power. With Victor Hugo he 
has become an idol.” Parents wishing to 
teach French attractively could hardly have 
a better ally than Mrs. Frazer. 





Ir Mr. J. M. Dent is susceptible to flattery, 
he should wear a pleased smile when he 
takes in his hand the first volume of the 
“Library of Devotion,” which Messrs. 
Methuen are beginniug to issue. It is a 
very attractive little book— Zhe Con- 
Sessions of St. Augustine, edited by Dr. Big, 
—but it is impossible to believe it woul 
wear quite such an air had Mr. Dent’s 
“Temple Classics” never appeared. 





Mr. Davin Curistre Murray, who was 
the prime mover in the scheme for sending 
an appeal on behalf of M. Zola to the 
French Government, has written to explain 
its withdrawal. ‘The promoters,” he says, 
‘‘of the movement have been persuaded 
that, in the present sensitive condition of the 
national mind in France, their intended 
— might rather harm than aid the 
object of their sympathy. . . . Mr. 
Max O’Rell, who may be supposed to know 
his countrymen, is of opinion that our volun- 
tary self-effacement would have a more 
favourable effect upon French feeling than 
our perseverance. Hundreds of prominent 
Englishmen share that belief. e efface 
ourselves, therefore, not because of any lack 
of numbers or of influence, but in loyalty to 
the cause we have at heart. One of the 

urposes we had in mind was to disabuse the 
French Press of the idea that English feel- 
ing is inimical to France. In retiring, we 
may at least be allowed to reiterate that 
truth.” 


On the presumption that ‘‘ the Acapemy 
is not in the Stevensonian conspiracy,” a 
correspondent in Boston, U.8.A., favours us 
with a long, long letterconcerning Stevenson’s 


famous open letter to Dr. Hyde of Honolulu 


on the subject of Father Damien. Our 
correspondent’s contention is, that Dr. Hyde 
was as good a man as Stevenson, if not a 
better, and that Father Damien was not 
what Stevenson believed him to be. Further- 
more, he states that at the time of the 
appearance, of Stevenson’s open letter he 
and others wrote to the papers in vindication 
of Dr. Hyde, but, with the exception of 


Mr. Arthur Gilman, were given no hearing. 
Mr. Gilman, however, was attacked from 
all sides. This being so, says our corres- 
pondent, it was unfair on our part to make 
the comment, as we did a few weeks ago, 
that any attack on Stevenson’s attitude 
should have been made at the time, during 
his life. Had we known then what we 
now learn we should not have said that; 
but, all the same, we see no advantage in 
re-opening the question now. There is no 
need to belong to a Stevensonian conspiracy 
to come to such a decision. 





A Boston publishing firm has made 
known the fact that of 543 MSS. which 
it received in the past year £12 were fiction, 
and 69 poetry. Out of this statement a 
controversy has risen. One journal main- 
tains that such a proportion of poetry to 
fiction is a sonnetiiie one; another thinks 
that sixty-nine poetical MSS. in more than 
500 are a poor show, indicating that poetry 
has come to be looked upon as a mere 
“minor ramification of literature instead 
of one of its chief fundaments.” But a 
third journal justly points out that the 
arithmetical comparison is not a fair one. 
Prose requires more space than poetry, and 
the complete works of almost any poet 
might be packed into one volume. Poetry, 
the most difficult of all forms of writing, is 
gaily selected by beginners as the first field 
for their conquering pen. Fortunately 
thousands of these writers never get further : 
they perish like flies stuck in treacle. 





WE may remind our readers that Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. have their biographical 
edition of Thackeray’s complete works in 
active preparation. This edition will com- 
prise additional material and hitherto un- 
published letters, sketches, and drawings. 
Thackeray’s desire that no biography of 
him should be written has always been 
respected by his literary executors, but the 
present edition is not styled ‘‘ biographical ”’ 
without cause. The works will be arranged 
as far as possible in chronological order, 
and memoirs, forming Introductions to 
each volume, have been written by the 
novelist’s surviving daughter, Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie. 





A story of a scholar who has seen 
better days is told by the Birmingham Post. 
An inmate of a workhouse, out on leave, 
called at a bookseller’s and propounded the 
following question: ‘Our chaplain last 
Sunday spoke of the mother of Achilles 
dipping him in the river Lethe. Now, if 
my memory does not fail me, the chaplain 
was wrong, for it was not the Lethe, but 
the Styx into which Achilles was dipped, 
|! making all but the heel of him invulner- 
'able.” The bookseller corroborated his 
visitor’s suspicion, and sent him away in the 
best of spirits. 








THERE is an excellent portrait of Mr. 
, George Gissing, by Mr. Will Rothenstein, 
in the new number of English Portraits 
(Grant Richards). Meanwhile we observe 


that in an American review Mr. Gissing is 
styled the ‘‘ Good Gray Novelist,” which, as 
a descriptive epithet, might endure. 
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TO ENGLAND. 


Enctanp, that barest me, whose limbs are 
of thine earth ! 

Suckled’st me with thine air, milk of heroic 
worth ! 

What is this thing I hear? What is this 
thing they tell ? 

That save the sallow-visaged gold, thou 
lovest nothing well : 

If thy first-born, Renown, cry: “Mother, 
help, I bleed!” 

Thou falterest thrifty saws of counsel, fear, 
and heed ; 

That thou hast put from thee Honour, thy 
plumed spouse, 

To whom in arméd steel thou took’st the 
glancing vows ; 

Wisdom nor wrath can strip thy sword 
against the strong, 

And what once stirred thy blood, now 
stirreth but thy tongue. 

Only thou summonest heart when merchants 
cry to thee, 

And plainly tell’st thy foes—they act un- 
civilly. 

Say that the tale is false, a lie as deep as 
hell ! 

How is it not much more than false— 
impossible ? 


O England, O my mother, Lady of the Earth, 

I thank thee for thy breasts, and thank thee 
for my birth ! : 

The coward born of thee lacks courage to be 
cowed, 

For thou art proud, and mak’st thy children 
to be seal 

And with thy great approach, whose steps 
are called Créci, 

Poictiers, Azincour, Seringapatam, Delhi, 

Trafalgar, Waterloo—each an heroicsound— 

Thy halo has prevailed to the earth’s utmost 
bound ; 

And as beneath the 
blossoms rise, 

Whereso thy foot was set it printed victories. 

All things thy hand has wrought to which 
thy hand was put ; 

In every clime and soil thy flag has stricken 
root, 

The bannered stars behold thy flickering 
banners stand ; 

The leashes of the earth are gathered in thy 
hand. 

Babylon did not know the regions thou dost 
tame, 

Ears that were deaf to Rome are deafened 
with thy name. 

on is thy state, and august is thy 
rule, 

Thy hand is on the East, thou sett’st the 
West to school ; 

Thine awe is in their heart, thy law is in 
their soul, 

All of thy ways found upright, equal thy 
control. 

They whom her shaken locks have held in 
terror, they 
Suck from the lioness’s dugs the milk of 

sway. 
They who their ancient kings adored with 
whitened lips, 


tread o’ the sun red 





They that were scourged with scorpions, 
thou dost correct with whips ; 

Therefore do all the seas groan scarred with 
thy ships, 

The riches of the nations flow to thee like 
sand ; 

Thou givest them thy peace, their price is 
in thy hand. ; 

Thy garners are made full, thy glories 
heaped and pressed, 

Wherefore thou sayest to thy soul: ‘‘ Come, 
eat, and rest! ” 

Thy soul desireth peace, and may desire it 
well ; 

In shadow of thy peace all they that buy 
and sell, 

The merchants of the four-nooked world 
their chaffer hold ; 

But what was won by iron, thou shalt not 
keep by gold. 


If the world’s wheels should slack, the 
heavens would part in war, 

Sun march its battle against sun, star 
mounded upon star. 

No less would be the ruin, if thou shouldst 
shirk thy fate, 

Shouldst thou neglect, forget, the gods have 


made thee great. 

O England, slothful, blind! too confident 
and high, 

Who stoodest in thyself, and bad’st the 
world go by: 


Saidst—“ Go thy ways in peace, and leave 
my ways to me”; 

Know’st thou not no man’s friend is all 
men’s enemy ? 

One friend is thine in the East—what! dost 
thou count her cost ? 

Dost hesitate, falter? Whilst thou falterest 
she is lost ! 

Count, if it please thee count, count what 
thy navies can, 

Poised against Russia, France, Germany— 
and Japan ! 

O England, palterer, falterer! again I say 
to thee : 

“Whoso is no man’s friend is all men’s 
enemy.” 

Thou sayst: “The nations hate me; how 
have I earned their hate?” 

Thy sin is heavy, England ; thou hast been 
too great, 

The nations hate thee not for these or for 
those faults ; 

Nay, thou hast ruled the world, the world it 
is revolts. 

Smitten on either cheek, from one to other 
hurled, 

It is the world ’gainst England, England 
*gainst the world. 


On other marts than those where the hoarse 
trader yells, 

There are things bought and sold which not 
the merchant sells. 

The shares thereon are honour, and the 
investment blood, 

And honour’s shares must rise at length, 
though all the world withstood. 

A rich estate thou hold’st which thy fore- 
fathers got ; 

It is not thine to barter, thine to let it rot. 








Thou guard’st it for thy sons, this regal-fair 
estate, 

No jot of land or honour is thine to alienate : 

Wilt thou, for present grant of despicable 


eAace, 

sleanee the greatness, England, held in 
trust for these ? 

O keep thou chained the watch-dog War, 
tis well, in truth ; 

But let it not grow old, sluggard, and 
gapped of tooth. 

= 1 a cause approved and virile, we do 

w) 

The gun’s rough lips plead nobler than the 
voice of gold. 

Our England, show ’tis false, thou stoop’st 
unto the vice 

Of palsied years in persons and in peoples — 
avarice ! 

Yea, though if thou shouldst fall, it were 
such thunder-clap, 

Have the heavens spatial silence to fill the 
after-gap ? 

Though over all the earth thy ruin would be 
hurled, 

And desolate and unguided stand a mother- 
less world ; 

Sooner than this, O fall with banner lifted 
high! 

If mightily thou canst not live, take mighty 
ways to die; 

If thou no more canst greatly live, choose— 
thou canst greatly die! 


Francis THompson. 





STEVENSON’S FABLES, 


Tue fable with Stevenson was an early 
love. ‘‘ Will-o’-the-Mill”” and ‘‘ Markhein ” 
are instances of one type of theform. In the 
collection which he called ‘‘ Fables,” however, 
he keeps nearer to the normal type. About 
the year 1888 the idea of publishing them 
in a little book was strong with him ; later 
a crowd of new interests drove the thing 
from his mind, and his death left the project 
uncompleted. There are only a score of 
them altogether, and many of them scarcely 
fill half a page. But they are so perfect in 
their way, finished with so sure a touch, 
their language so jewelled and chosen, that 
the mere exquisiteness of the manner must 
give them claim to life, wholly apart from 
the acuteness and insight in the thought. 
The mise-en-scéne of the fables—and it 
plays as important a part in this form of 
literature as in others—is curiously varied. 
In some the background has a sort of 
legendary and mystical quality akin to that 
of Celtic folk-tales. The use of certain 
archaic words, the perpetual appending of 
the epithet, the recondite imagery, and a 
half-epic form of narration, all combine to 
reproduce much of the flavour of a Gaelic 
legend. In others the names and conven- 
tions of Norse poetry are borrowed with some 
success ; and in others, again—and these are 
chiefly the shorter and earlier ones—we have 
the ordinary mixed background that is 
familiar in sop. In one sense the best 
atmosphere for the fable is that most remote 
from common life; but certain precautions 
must be taken. Granted the first fantastic 
supposition, the details must be bona fide and 
convincing. An eccentric fidelity to itself is 
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the most necessary characteristic, for in this 
way alone can the problem be made to have 
the flavour of drama and some unity pre- 
served in the emotional effect. In this one 
respect I cannot think that Stevenson ever 
seriously fails. An artist to his finger-tips, 
he could feel the slightest clouding of the 
mirror. He never elaborates the problem to 
the weakening of the drama, nor lets a purely 
fictional interest obscure the inner framework 
of thought. If the fables fall short at all, 
it is-because of an over-elaboration in the 
balancing of the two interests, so that we 
begin to watch for the author’s skill and 
forget or rest. — i sta seth 

Rou eaking, the fables into 
three 70 Meg those which, for want of a 
better name, one might call gnomic, which 
deal with the little moralities, the incon- 
sistencies of speech and conduct, and the 
insufficiency of proverbs and pocket maxims; 
those which one might call cosmic fables, 
fabular counterparts of an essay like 
“ Pulvis et Umbra,” which regard the world 
from a great distance, and embody the 
first comic reflections of an alien; and, 
lastly, those which treat of conventional 
problems in ethics and metaphysics, eruces 
as old as theory. To the first class all 
the shorter belong. ‘‘ The Sinking a | - 
suggests a word-puzzle of Lewis Carroll’s ; 
and, save for a hint somewhere of a moral, 
does not this smack of ‘“‘ A Mad Tea-party”’? 


***T beg pardon, sir,’ said Mr. Spoker, ‘ but 
what is precisely the difference between shaving 
in a sinking ship and smoking in a powder 
magazine ?’ 

‘Or doing anything at all in any conceivable 
circumstance ?’ cried the Captain. 

‘Perfectly conclusive. Give me a cigar!’ 

Two minutes afterwards the ship blew up 
with a glorious detonation.” 


Of course, the heroic is always just on the 
verge of farce, but could it have been put 
more neatly ? Most of such fables have 
for their moral a sort of inversion of the 
copy-book rule. If we can imagine small 
boys in some future day spelling over some 
such truth as ‘‘ Punishment should be pro- 
portioned to deserts,” we find the inversion 
in ‘The Devil and the Innkeeper.” Or 
take the wholesome tale of ‘‘ The Penitent” : 


‘‘A man met a lad weeping. ‘ What do you 
weep for?’ he asked. 

‘I am weeping for my sins,’ said the lad. 

‘ You must have little to do,’ said the man. 

The next day they met again. Once more 
the lad was weeping : 

‘Why do you weep now?’ asked the man. 

‘I am weeping because I have nothing to 
eat,’ said the lad. 

‘I thought it would come to that,’ said the 
mn.” 

In the second class there is more fancy 
run riot, more choice of imagery. The 
finest of all, “‘The Song of the Morrow,” 
is more fairy-tale than fable, for it is the 
poetry of it which most impresses—the 
‘* King’s daughter of Duntrine, the fairest 
between two seas, whose hair was like spun 
gold and whose eyes were like pools in a 
river,” the “ beach of the sea, where it was 
autumn and the wind blew from the place 
of rains.” “The Distinguished Stranger ” 
is a sort of earlier version of Mr. Wells’s 
Wonderful Visit, und ‘The Poor Thing ” 











is a queer, subtle little apologue on the 
doctrine of heredity. This is how the 
wandering soul speaks to “the man in the 
islands who fished for his bare bellyful, 
who was bitter poor in goods and bitter ugly 
of countenance, and had no wife” : 


‘*My name is not yet named, and my nature 
not yet sure. For I am part ofa man; and I 
was a part of your fathers, and went out to fish 
and fight with them in the ancient days. But 
now is my turn not yet come; and I wait 
until you have a wife, and then shall I be in 
your son, and have part of him, rejoicing man- 
fully to launch the boat into the surf, skilful to 
direct the helm, and a man of might where the 
ring closes and the blows are going.” 


But most remarkable is the last class of 
tales. Stevenson at no time professed an 
interest in metaphysics, but I have heard an 
authority of some significance call this book 
the best work in metaphysics published for 
many years. The old stale formule of the 
schools, the easy solutions which are asso- 
ciated with special creeds, are re-stated and 
transformed and quickened into life. ‘The 
House of Eld” is a very subtle sermon on 
the worth of convention and, at the same 
time, on the folly of its defenders. It is the 
old lesson, again, of ‘‘Pulvis et Umbra,” 
how that theories pass but the life remains, 
a a of truth for the perplexed 
seeker. In “Something In It,” the mis- 
sionary, who is snatched to the abodes of 
Akain finds every shred lost to him 
except his honesty. In “ Faith, Half-Faith, 
and No Faith At All,” the priest and the 
virtuous person are found wanting; it is 
only the uncritical old rover with the axe 
who is willing to die with Odin. ‘The 
sticks may break, the stones crumble, 
the eternal altars tilt and tumble,” but the 
pin-point remains in the man’s plain fidelit 
to himself. So, too, is the best of them 
the fable of ‘‘ The Touchstone,” which is a 
— of ge is and Reality in a nut- 
shell. The Younger Son (it is ifyin 
to find the men. rao eaulan’ eal 
at last shown up) brings a piece of 
mirror as the touchstone, confirms the old 
king in the belief of a lifetime, and marries 
the princess. But the elder goes roaming 
the world and finds many touchstones which 
somehow spoil each other, till at last he 
finds a clear pebble which gives him truth. 


‘* Now in the light of each other, all the 
touchstones lost their hue and fire, and withered 
like stars at morning; but in the light of the 
pebble their beauty remained, orly the pebble 
was the most bright. ‘How if this be the truth ?’ 
he cried, ‘that all are a little true?’ And he 
took it and turned its light upon the heavens, 
and they deepened about him like the pit; and 
he turned it on the hills, and the hills were cold 
and rugged, but life ran in their sides so that 
his own life bounded ; and he turned it on the 
dust, and he beheld the dust with joy and 
terror; and he turned it on himself, and kneeled 
down and prayed.” 


So he returned with the touchstone, only 
to find that the girl had married his brother 
and he was left in the cold. 

*** Methinks you have a cruel tongue,’ said 
the elder; and he pulled out the clear pebble 
and turned its light on his brother; and 
behold the man was lying, his soul was shrunk 
into the smallness of & pea, and his heart was a 
bag of little fears like scorpions, and love was 


dead in his bosom. And at that the elder 
cried out aloud, and turned the light of the 
pebble on the maid, and lo! she was but a mask 
of a woman, and withinsides she was quite dead, 
and she smiled as a clock ticks and knew not 
wherefore, ‘Oh, well,’ said the elder brother, 
‘I perceive there is both good and bad. So 
fare ye all as well as ye may in the sun; but I 
will go forth into the world with my pebble in 
my pocket.’” 


A PLEA FOR PURER ENGLISH. 


A corREsPonDENT of the AcaDEMY, criticising 
some recent remarks of mine on the subject 
of “Newspaper English,” expressed the 
opinion that the living speech of the English 
people would continue its natural develop- 
ment unwarped by the narrow ideas of the 
newspaper pedant, whose existence he ad- 
mitted. I am afraid he underrated the 
influence of the slipshod or ignorantly 
pretentious newspaper scribe in moulding 
popular speech. The extension of news- 
paper a these days creates, it seems 
to me, a wholly new set of conditions with 
regard to grammar and idiom, just as the 
invention of printing itself, in the first 
instance, checked the natural fluidity of 
language. As a rule, the newspaper reader 
is just sufficiently acquain with the 
principles of grammar to know that he 
must keep a guard upon his tongue and 
his pen, and he naturally takes as his 
model the printed English which is supplied 
him with his rolls at breakfast. This would 
be a happy circumstance if the model 
English were written by some one whose 
discretion could be trusted, but unfortunatel 
the bulk of the best newspapers is the wor 
of men who have no sense of style, no 
acquaintance with philology—in fact, no 
literary culture whatever. Iam not speak- 
ing of the leader-writers, the art or book 
reviewers, or even the special correspondent. 
Perhaps one requires to know the inside of 
a newspaper office to _— the true 
dimensions of the evil. ‘The real arbiter of 
style in a London woke ed is the outside 
reporter, the “liner,” as he is technically 
ed, from his being paid so much a line, 
whose “‘ copy” is, to some extent, licked into 
shape by the sub-editor. Few liners can be 
trusted to write a single sentence gram- 
matically. The sub-editor corrects the 
grosser inaccuracies of the copy, but he has 
no time, even if he had the ability, to re- 
cast in good English the reports of fires, 
burglaries, murders, School Board and 
County Council proceedings, &c., which 
accordingly go into circulation with all 
their inherent vices unmodified. A very 
strange sort of English is that’ coming into 
vogue—an English where theinterdependence 
of. tenses, the use of the subjunctive, and all 
the other subtleties of idiom, are played 
havoc with. Perhaps if the “liner” were 
left to himself we should not fare so badly ; 
he might be trusted to give us at least the 
“living English of the people.” The real 
enemy is the sub-editor, whose ideas of style 
prompt him to cut out every idiomatic ex- 
pression, every turn of phrase which gives 
spirit or colour to the language. For the 
sub-editor himself is by no means a cultured 
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person; he knows just enough of the rules 
of grammar to misapply them, as when he 
makes persons talk i loudly,” or flowers 
smell ‘‘ sweetly,” or say ‘‘last week I 
intended to have written,” instead of ‘to 
write.” He is the newspaper pedant that 
I have in my eye, and the worst of all 
pedants is the ignorant one. In newspaper 
sub-editors, above all, a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing. 

It is to this enemy of the English lan- 
guage that we probably owe such a mon- 
strosity as ‘‘an university,” “‘an usage,” 
where the “‘an”’ is inserted before a vowel to 
gratify the eye, and in ignorance of the fact 
that it is the ear that has to be consulted ; 
‘‘an university” being, in fact, no more 
tolereble than ‘‘an young man.” ‘ Very 
disappointed,” ‘very pleased,” “ very 
obliged,” are also pet expressions of the 
newspaper scribe who does not know that 
the words here qualified are not adjectives 
but participles, and that the proper qualifi- 
cative is ‘‘much.” If he came across the 
fine old English idiom “ Father wants the 
door shutting,” he would change the last 
word into ‘‘shut.”” He it is, too, who fails 
to distinguish between the proper and the 
improper use of the word “ party.” Of 
course, one can be a “party” to a law-suit, 
but there is no excuse for speaking of a 
“party in black” if a single person is 
meant, or for calling a bishop a “ party in 
a shovel hat.” The printer's reader has 
faults of his own, but it is the “liner” 
and the newspaper sub-editor who are 
responsible for much of the vulgarity and 
the platitude of current newspaper English. 
Have they, either of them, ever heard of 
the “double genitive’”—that construction 
so peculiarly English? ‘A speech of 
Mr. Gladstone” is journalese; but, of 
course, it is incorrect—it should be ‘“ Mr. 
Gladstone’s.” “A picture of the king” 
is not the same thing as a “ picture of the 
king’s”’ ; the former being a portrait of the 
king while the latter is his majesty’s pro- 
perty. In the inflections of the pronouns, 
the existence of this possessive becomes 
apparent. We say ‘‘a book of mine.” Not 
even a newspaper sub-editor would say “a 
book of me”; but he continues fatuously 
to repeat—I came across the phrase the 
other day, and there are few issues of a 
newspaper where its equivalent is not to be 
found—‘“a remark of Mr. Chamberlain.” 
I pass over the vulgarities of style with 
which nearly every newspaper is disfigured. 
In journalese a policeman never goes to an 
appointed spot; he “ proceeds” to it. The 
pe reporter seldom talks of a 
norse, it is a steed or a charger. The sky 
is the welkin; the valley is the vale; fire is 
the devouring element. One often wonders 
how magistrates and other public men 
stand the bad grammar which is set down 
for them. 

It is much to be wished that a purer style 
of English were adopted in the daily press ; 
but so long as the newspaper continues to be 

roduced under its present conditions there 
is little hope of amendment. Meanwhile 


it is the duty of all English writers who 
know something of the history of their own 
language to combat the evil tendencies of 
the time, to cultivate idiom, to eschew the 











foolish Latinisms, which are the news- 
paper scribe’s ideal of style, and to kee 

to the pith and marrow of our Englis 

tongue. Out of the immense store of 
rovincialisms still current in England the 
heey language might be indefinitely 
enriched. Many of these provincialisms are 
unquestionably more graphic and vigorous 
than their literary equivalents, even when 
such exist, which is not always the case. 
“Roky” and ‘“thongy” are expressive 
terms applied to the weather in the Norfolk 
dialect, the former meaning thick or foggy, 
the latter close and oppressive. ‘‘ Roky” 
has clearly some affinity with the Scotch 
“reek” and the German ‘“ Rauch” ; 
“thongy” comes from the Swedish. And 
surely we could do very well with 
“traping”’ as applied to a dragging skirt ; 
‘*winnock,” in the sense of to cry or to 
weep (how is it. by the way, that we have 
no good word for an act so common?); 
likewise ‘‘ fosey,” over-ripe or soft (this, too, 
is Scotch); “cop” in the sense of to catch 
(the Scotch “‘kep”), which would at once 
make “copper,” a policeman, respectable. 
“To hull,” again, is a useful East Anglian 
term evidently related to our “haul,” but 
having a much wider application. A man 
‘* hulls” on his coat, a woman her bonnet, 
and you may even take something to 
“hull” you into a sweat. Consider how 
weak is our equivalent word “put.” Ex- 
amples could be indefinitely multiplied. 
There is not a provincial dialect in England 
which could not be advantageously drawn 
upon for words or phrases, and I can 
suggest no better way of bringing such 
neglected or despised chips of the old Anglo- 
Saxon into general use than that good 
writers should use them discreetly in their 
compositions. Surely there need be no fear 
of the reading public resenting it, when we 
remember how much they have patiently 
borne at the hands of the “ Kailyarders.” 
And the continuous use of dialect in fiction 
is one thing ; the occasional importation into 
literary English of a happy word like “hull” 
or ‘‘winnock” is another. The need for 
some such action is the more necessary that 
the Board School is everywhere killing the 
local dialect, which, in its way, is just as 
respectable a growth as the literary lan- 
guage, and sometimes superior to it in 
graphic power. Already very little remains 
of some local dialects except accent and 
intonation. 

An inexplicable shamefacedness prevails 
with regard to the use of provincialisms. 
They are thought to be vulgar, not to say 
discreditable. This is unjust, besides being 
unphilological, because it was only by a 
fluke that one of the many dialects once 
current in this country was raised to the 
dignity of the literary language. It was, 
I believe, the accident of Chaucer’s writing 
in the South Midland dialect which deter- 
mined the development of our English 
speech. But for Chaucer the literary English 


of to-day might have been the dialect of | 








poets, still boasts a life of its own. It is 
not, however, for sentimental reasons that 
I am making this appeal for a purer style 
of English. I take my stand on the broad 
ground of utility. The fact that the provin- 
cial dialects have lost caste is no reason why 
we should not recognise, and, if possible, 
preserve what is best in them. At present 
the great source of “new words” in Eng- 
lish is Cockney slang, which cannot, like the 
provincial dialects, be regarded as a well of 
English undefiled. We are also too fond of 
going to the French for a new term, or coining 
it out of Greek or Latin. The Germans are 
wiser in their generation ; their new words, 
even in science, being mostly home-made, 
and, therefore, understanded of the people. 
From our provincial dialects there are 
scores and hundreds of useful words to cull 
—words which seem to carry their own 
meaning with them, and writers of English 
ought, in my opinion, to draw more freely 
than they do from these humble sources. In 
every genuine provincialism you are sure to 
find the old Scandinavian sap which in 
another form has made the English race 
what it is. J. F. Nisper. 








ZOLA’S PARIS. 


[M. Zora’s new novel has aroused so much 
interest in London and on the Continent 
that we make no apology for printing a 
second article on this subject by our French 
correspondent. | 

As a study of Paris, the book is without 
any value whatever. The Paris of M. Zola 
as little resembles real Paris as his natural- 
ism resembles life. Paris—the city of 
pleasure; light, brilliant, witty, witch that 
she is; luminous, charming, the eternal 
fascinatrice, is here merely a dull and 
squalid centre of corruption. We are used 
to the strange obliquity of M. Zola’s glance, 
which, falling on Rome, sees only hideous- 
ness; dwelling on Paris, discovers nothing 
but ulcers, leprosy, a monstrous conglomera- 
tion of filth and suffering. It was not such 
a pen as his that led us to nourish any hope 
of finding something of the radiance, of the 
vivid individuality, of the elusive, capricious 
soul, the delicate sadness, the distinction, 
the grace—in a word, the supreme and 
indefinable charm of the ‘ Ville Lumiére.” 
If only the instrument he wields were a 
little lighter, could he be induced to mingle 
a thimbleful of water with his uncom- 
promising ink, something might have been 
hoped from his interpretation of her 
perversity. The arts and graces are excluded 
from the ruthless literature of M. Zola, 
while sin itself, from grotesque exaggeration, 
ceases to have any intelligent connexion 
with poor outraged humanity. 

Not that Paris is obscene—far from it. 
It contains not a single objectionable scene ; 
hardly an? is dotted. The long, intolerably 
long, volume is a justification of anarchy. 
A rich man himself, Zola professes the most 


Lancashire or Devonshire. The Chaucerian | impassioned execration of the rich—and 


dialect was fortunate enough to become the | — 
, and 


recognised literary medium, by which lucky 
chance it dwarfed ail its kin into insignifi- 
cance, even the dialect of Lowland Scotch, 
which, thanks to Burns and other native 





weeps over the mildness, the virtue 
eroism of Salvat, the anarchist, who 
attempts to blow up the banker’s hotel. 
The essential quality of the book is pity, 
and this is finely shown in all its franknes« 
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and excess. But it misses its effect owing 
to the writer’s defective vision, his lack of 
irony and humour. The poorest devil that 
ever drew breath has his hours of gaiety. 
He is not more consistent in his misery than 
are the prosperous in their fortune. All 
alike are guided by the April moods of life ; 
are sometimes—not often enough, alas !— 
surprised by joy, oftener crushed by sorrow. 
Rich or poor, the implacable hand of fate 
weighs with a like remorseless weight upon 
us all, and we are all alike the inevitable 
victims of our own temperament, taste and 
temper, far more even than are we the 
victims of environment. A gay-hearted 
beggar is as often met with along the high- 
road of life as a morose and melancholy 
millionaire. 

But it is the way of fanatics to lack 
humour and interpret the universe by the 
obscurity of their own convictions. There 
can no longer be any doubt that M. Zola is 
a fanatic after Justice. He makes his con- 
fession of faith in Paris, and he nobly offers 
himself in its interest for immolation on the 
altar of national prejudice, His hero is 
“wild for justice.” Might not his words 
be fitly placed as a motto before the résumé of 
the proces Zola: ‘*There is no humanity, there 
is only justice.” What is just is just, in 
spite of everything, should even the world 
go to "span Here the fanatic’s cry is 
reasonable enough, but we are less disposed 
to accept the development of the idea that 
condemns the world to the destructive retri- 
bution of the bomb in expiation of universal 
injustice. It is nothing less than insanity 
to place in the mouth of a virtuous and up- 
right man of science—a man who carries the 
dignity of a long existence filled with labour 
and accomplished duties, a man of un- 
blemished past, a mingling of sage and lay- 
saint in easy circumstances, the centre and 
sustainment of a warm domestic circle—such 
wild words as those with which Guillaume 
declares his intention of blowing up the 
Church of Montmartre at the hour of 
benediction, when ten thousand pilgrims are 
congregated there. Gravely Zola tells us 
that he had first thought of the Opera, but 
he relinquished the idea lest it should be 
regarded as an explosion of socialist envy 
without any “ high significance.” Then he 
thought of the Bourses, to strike at corrupt- 
ing gold, and lay in ruins the seat of the 
capitalists. This he found still too special 
and insignificant compared with his vast pro- 
ject of renovation and expiation. The 
Palace of Justice, the Chamber of Assizes, 
next haunted him—it is not at all im- 
probable that we shall have that Chamber 
of Assizes in all its moral obliquity and 
abortive justice, in its recent full blare of 
tragic risibility, its monstrous indecency of 
packed audience and presidential partiality, 
in a volume that will for long connect its 
portentous name with that of its latest 
victim, the man of unflinching pen, for 
whom candour has no terrors and facts have 
no veil. 


“What a temptation,” he exclaims, ‘to 
make justice of our German justice, to sweep 
away criminal and witnesses, the attorney 
general who charges, the lawyer who defends, 


And what a savage irony this summary and 
superior justice of the volcano sweeping all 
away without any respect for detail!” 

It will be seen that Paris is written with 
all Zola’s ferocious sincerity and carnest- 
ness. If he sees everything awry, every- 
thing through smoked glasses, and marches 
through experience with an emphatic fist 
for ever sharing condemnation in the face of 
Providence, he possesses one virtue his 
enemies must ever acknowledge—courage. 
His courage may be a pose, but there it is 
flagrantly evident, essentially the eg 
we have been taught to admire in the 
martyrs. He dares everything—contumely, 
sige AE his convictions ; and, if money 

as flowed plentifully into his coffers in his 
long campaign against reticence and rose 
haze in literature, it cannot be denied that 
no writer has ever had a greater load of 
abuse and hostility to bear. Of course he 
earned it as the acknowledged prince of 
pornography; but it needed all the same 
an uncommon courage to court it: and this 
lesson of courage he preaches more eagerly 
now than ever. This new book, the pre- 
cursor of his splendid sacrifice to principle, 
is a sermon on the theme that comes straight 
from the man’s heart, the cry of a laborious 
and indomitable nature. It is the glorifica- 
tion of honest labour in contrast with the 
iniquitous traffic in money, which sows 
ruin, discontent, luxury, or corruption. It 
is a significant fact that this fierce onslaught 
against the “haute finance,” otherwise 
Jewish bankers, should immediately precede 
the writer’s battle with his entire country 
on behalf of a Jew. It suffices to establish 
the perfect disinterestedness, the absolute 
impartiality of Zola’s cause. 

But the animosity of the most prejudiced 
and envenomed press of the world will not 
be diminished by the severity of his attacks 
upon its mols It would indeed be 
difficult for the average English mind to 
fathom the astounding and cynical corruption 
of the Parisian press. There is no attempt 
to cloak its venality. Every eulogistic article 
is paid for according to the position of the 
newspaper. Reviewing is either a question 
of camaraderie or bribe, with the result 
that not a single new book is ever criticised. 
Prompted by friendship or money, it is safe 
to be a masterpiece anyhow. Not so long 
ago the Figaro furnished us with a glaring 
example of unscrupulousness. The first to 
condemn, and that in no measured way, 
Major Esterhazy, when the shares depre- 
ciated, it tranquilly and cynically changed 
its opinion, and glided to the opposite side. 
This striking absence of moral conviction, 
of average honesty or honour in the Parisian 
press Zola exposes mercilessly, along with 
that of ministers and deputies. It is 
—s an exaggeration to offer us the 
spectacle of one ministry reversed and another 
chosen for its greater susceptibility to the 
charms of a certain courtesan, who, desiring 
to enter the Comédie Frangaise, and having 
no other qualification than a virginal pro- 
file, was naturally inadmissible. The new 
minister forces the doors of Moliére’s house, 
all Paris applauds the courtesan’s début, the 





austerest critics, bribed with shares or 





the magistrates who judge, the sightseers who 
come to look on as if it were a serial novel! | 








banquets, delicately hymn her praises in ! 
the most literary papers. | 








If M. Zola only had some notion of styie, 
and did not weigh too disastrously upon his 
pen, we might be permitted to carry away a 
pleasing picture of the family of Guillaume 
Marie, the healthy and good-humoured 
young woman—Mere Grandes, the wise 
and silent domestic sovereign, and the 
three big sons, all affectionate, simple and 
laborious. But unhappily the writer mars 
the impression he designs to make. He 
repeats too frequently the word that desig- 
nates each one, till it becomes a kind of 
tie, and consequently in a measure ridic- 
ulous and irritating. But, taken broadly, 
not judged by the narrower limitations of 
art, the picture is a fine and sensitive one. 
M. Zola has as little fear of ridicule as of 
anything else. So he does not hesitate to 
assure us that the bicycle is one of the 
instruments of social redemption. He is 
convinced that women who ride a bicycle can 
never go wrong or make fools of themselves. 
If sense and virtue are the result of bicycling, 
then in heaven’s name let every maid and 
lad wheel to satiety. There can be no doubt 
that Zola has adequately accomplished his 
yereees as advocate of the instrument by 

is contrast of Marie, the brave bicyclist, 
whom the ex-abbé, Pierre Froment, wins 
and wears, with the mother and daughter in 
execrable rivalry below upon the fashion- 
able boulevards, the one vicious, hard, and 
cruel, the other yielding, voluptuous, and 
stupid—intelligence of an evil kind in 
the one counterbalancing beauty in the 
other, the mother hating the daughter who 
has robbed her of her lover, the daughter 
ready to murder the mother who has been 
the mistress of the man she marries. This 
delightful family circle is completed by a 
son, a creature of nameless and insignificant 
infamy, and a father, a kind of Baron 
Reinach, who corrupts everybody round 
him—ministers, nobles, deputies, and jour- 
nalists—with gold, buys consciences in 
sheaves, and who knocks down one ministry 
and builds up another simply to have a 
Daughter of Joy accepted by the Comédie 
Francaise, because it is her last caprice. 
To achieve this noble end, he buys critics, 
editors, ministers, and deputies. Tho 
President of the Republic alone is not 
brought into the matter. But in the face 
of the Panama scandal, in the face of the 
inexplicable irregularities of the affaire 
Esterhazy and the proces Zola, who shall 
say that this is an overcharged picture of 
latter-day Paris? We are constrained to 
admit that such things can be ; that Parisian 
ministers, deputies, critics, and journalists 
are unhappily all purchasable; that such 
an abstract thing as honour has scant re- 
cognition in public life under the third 
Republic. As Edmond Rostand, the author 
of that delicious play, ‘‘Cyrano of Bergerac,” 
says with the simplicity of genius, what is 
needed is a panache, To worship some- 
thing, and be ready to die for it—above 
gold and sordid success and shabby social 
recognition! This is the word of comfort, 
the word of hope, the nation’s cure! A 
nation needs an ideal, just as the human 
heart needs love. Zola’s panache is— 
audacity, courage ; no mean one. at 
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THE WEEK. 





a productive week. The issue 


) | OT 

of a bulky two-volume biography 
of Audubon, the naturalist, may seem 
superfluous at this date; but the author of 
Audubon and his Journals must be allowed 
the privileges of a grand-daughter. More- 
over, Miss Audubon writes her biography 
because she thinks it is needed to counteract 
the existing one edited by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. She writes in her Preface : 


“The Life of Audubon, the Naturalist, edited 
by Mr. Robert Buchanan from material supplied 
by his widow, covers, or is supposed to cover, 
the same ground I “get yg over; that the 
same journals were wu is obvious; and, 
besides these, others, destroyed by fire in 
Shelbyville, Ky., were at my grandmother’s 
command, and more than ail, her own recol- 
lections and volumiuous diaries. Her MS&S., 
which I never saw, was sent to the English 
publishers, and was not returned to the author 
by them or by Mr. Buchanan. How much of 
it was valuable, it is impossible to say ; but the 
fact remains that Mr. Buchanan’s book is so 
mixed up, so interspersed with anecdotes and 
episodes, and so interlarded with derogatory 
remarks of his own, as to be practically useless 
to the world, and very unpleasant to the 
Audubon family. Moreover, with few ex- 
ceptions, everything about birds has been left 
out. Many errors in dates and names are 
apparent, especially the date of the Missouri 
River journey, which is ten years later than he 
states. However, if Mr. Buchanan had done 
his work better, there would have been no need 
for mine; so I forgive him, even though he 
dwells at unnecessary length on Audubon’s 
vanity and selfishness, of which I find no 
traces.” 


The biography which Miss Audubon has 
put forth may claim to have received the 
umprimatur of the Audubon family; but 
doubtless Mr. Buchanan will have some- 
thing to say in defence of his own work. 





Another biography of the week is inspired 
by a feeling somewhat similar to Miss 
Audubon’s—the desire to do justice to a 
character which the author thinks has been 
misrepresented. In the opening chapter of 
his book, Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon, Mr. 
R. C. Seaton says : 


“No apology - is necessary for an 
attempt to clear the character of one whose 
name is indissolubly connected with the closing 
scenes of the Emperor’s life, of one who has 
been so maligned and calumniated that his 
name has become a byword for peevishness of 
temper, coarseness of language, and petty 
persecution. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
I refer to Sir Hudson Lowe, the Governor of 
St. Helena during Napoleon's captivity. Fionch 
national pride has made it a point of patriotism 
to cling to charges long after they have been 
disproved ; but something different might have 
been expected from themselves. Sir Hudson 
Lowe makes no demand on our generosity; he 
claims only justice, and it is hard that now that 
he has been more than half a century in his 
grave this claim should not be accorded to his 
memory.” 


Mr. Seaton’s pages, which do not greatly 
exceed two hundred, contain some matter 
hitherto unpublished, this having been sup- 
plied by Sir Hudson Lowe’s only surviving 
daughter, Miss C. M. S. Lowe. 








The late Mr. Samuel Harvey Reynolds 
has not left a name familiar to the public. 
Yet the public has often been directly in- 
fluenced by him in thé last twenty years. 
Mr. Reynolds wrote some 2,000 leaders in 
the Times, between 1873 and 1896; and it 
was his creed that a journalist ought to be 
content to be personally unknown. The 
volume before us is largely composed of Mr. 
Reynolds’s Zimes contributions ; but there 
are longer essays, contributed thirty years 
ago to the Westminster Review. Prof. George 
Saintsbury has written an introduction to 
the volume, and he is careful to point out 
the dates attaching to the various 
Thus the essay on “ Dante and his English 
Translators” ‘‘ was written long before the 
flood of studies in Dante and Dante hand- 
books, and so forth, which the last quarter of 
a century has seen.” Among these essays 
we have “The Fathers of Greek Philo- 


sophy ” (1862), ‘‘The Critical Character ” 
(1863), “‘ Thoughts on Homer” (1870), 
“Smokiana” (1890). The last-named essay 


is the single paper which represents the 
lighter side of Mr. Reynolds’s talent. Its 
presence in the volume leads Prof. Saints- 
bury to remark that Mr. Reynolds was “ the 
only man I ever knew who could play 
whist holding his cards in both hands, and 
yet managing to sustain a long ‘ Broseley 
straw’ in his mouth without breaking or 
dropping it.” 





The third volume of the ‘‘ Library Series” 
is Library Administration by Mr. John Mac- 
farlane. In this book Mr. Macfarlane 
touches on the salient points of a librarian’s 
duties. In five chapters he deals with: ‘‘ The 
Library and its Staff,” “‘The Acquisition of 
Books,” ‘ Cataloguing,” ‘ Arrangement,” 
and “Access and Preservation.” 








DRAMA. 





2 now and again the old ques- 

tion arises whether the play makes 
the actor or the actor the piay. Riding 
on the crest of a success, the actor is 
prone to believe that it is to himself 
rather than to the author that credit is due. 
And examples are not wanting in support of 
this view. Notoriously, the ‘‘ Private Secre- 
tary,” one of the most successful farces of 
modern times, was only rescued from the 
limbo of failure by Mr. Penley’s appearance 
in the title-part. On the other hand, 
*‘Charley’s Aunt,” after being successfully 
launched by the same quaint comedian, was 
successfully played by scores of actors all 
over the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and 
even the continent of Europe. In that case 
it must have been the play which lifted the 
actor. The popularity of ‘Our Boys,” 
again, which ran four years at the Vaude- 
ville, was generally attributed to Mr. Thomas 
Thorne and the late David James, its prin- 
cipal exponents ; but those actors both before 
and after their historical achievement were 
associated with failures. Yet he would be 
a bold man who would assert that it is not 
Mr. Wyndham who has raised ‘ David 
Garrick,” a comparatively worthless adapta- 


apers. . 





tion from the French into one of the most 
notable plays of the day. The truth is, that 
the author and the actor act and react upon 
each other so intimately that it is often 
impossible to apportion praise or blame 
with any approach to certainty. In ‘The 
Sea Flower,” which occupies the bill of the 
Comedy Theatre, the acting does something 
to disguise or atone for the shortcomings of 
authorship. On the other hand, it was 

owerless at the Garrick to save “22a, 

n Street” from disaster. 





In connexion with “22a, Curzon Street ”’ 
there is also this curious fact to be noted, 
that while unquestionably one of the most 
ineffective, unworkmanlike, and worthless 
plays ever written, it came from the same 
hand that wrote ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,” which, all 
things considered, is probably entitled to rank 
as the most successful play of the Victorian 
era. That the stage was a lottery we have long 
been aware, but it has been reserved for 
Mr. Brandon Thomas to show that the ex- 
tremes of success and failure may be com- 
bined in one person. Unlike most plays 
that receive an emphatic first night con- 
demnation, ‘22a, Curzon Street’”’ contained 
a distinctly workable idea. 





A yew and plausible variant of the once 
famous ‘‘ Box and Cox” story, and treated 
lightly and frivolously, it might have formed 
the groundwork of an excellent one-act 
farce. Unfortunately it was thought de- 
sirable to amplify it into four acts, 
with the criminal element brought into 
prominence; so that it became a curious 
compound of melodrama, farce, and burles- 
que. Such inconsistency of purpose in a 
dramatist is fatal: the audience never know 
how to take him. They are perplexed and 
disconcerted, and end by ‘Genging ” the 


-|piece in the forcible language of our 


forefathers, out of hand. That so ex- 
perienced a playwright and actor as Mr. 
Brandon Thomas should have fallen into this 
error is passing strange. This on broad 
lines! But inconsistency was not the only 
fault of ‘‘ 22a, Curzon Street.”’ It exhibited a 
worse—obscurity. ‘‘Cequin’est pas claire” 
—our Gallic neighbours are fond of saying— 
‘‘n’est pas'francais.” With equal truth it may 
be said that what is not clear is not drama. 
The first duty of thedramatist, as of the writer 
of every kind and degree, is clearness. If 
that fails, nothing else matters much, unless 
he happens to be a Meredith or a Browning. 





Mr. Branvon THomas’s ill-starred play re- 
calls a famous example of comic melodrama 
on the French stage. ‘ L’Auberge des 
Adrets ” was first presented as a serious play 
by Frederick Lemaitre. The author’s inepti- 
tude amused the public, and the curtain 
fell amid roars of laughter. The famous 
actor lost no time in turning the situation to 
account. At the second performance he 
frankly accentuated the comic note, and 
finally turned a stupid drama into a first- 
class burlesque, which still survives under 
the title of ‘“‘ Robert Macaire.” It is not so 


many years ago since “ Robert Macaire ” was 
revived at the Lyceum by Sir Henry Irving, 
though whether the eminent actor would now 
dare to enact that colossal ruffian and pictur- 
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esque tatterdemalion, with his battered hat, 
his long-tailed coat, his patched breeches, 
and his creaking snuff-box, which always 
reminded his faithful henchman, Jacques 
Strop, of the rattling of the gibbet-chains, I 
do not know. The best chance for ‘ 22a, 
Curzon Street ”’ is, that it should suffer the 
fate of ‘“‘L’Auberge des Adrets,” and be 
turned into a burlesque. 





To a totally different order of drama 
belongs ‘“‘ The Sea Flower,” an ultra- 
serious play by Mr. Arthur Law, who 
has won his reputation in farce. ‘The 
Sea Flower ” the same relation 
to real life or ordinary human motive 
as the “twopence coloured’’ fiction of 
thirty or five and thirty years ago. The 
story opens in India, where a military 
officer, one Captain Sherwood, is about to 
be tried by court-martial for having given 
an order in the field that savoured of 
cowardice. He never gave the order, which 
emanated from his second in command, 
Lieutenant Trafford. This he could prove. 
But he loves Mrs. Trafford, whom he had 
lost through a misunderstanding, and lest the 
exposure of her husband’s villany should 
cause her pain, he declines to offer any 
defence to his judges, and being found 
guilty of the charge of cowardice is expelled 
the army. This is the sort of motive 
which makes one despair of the British 
drama. Has anything even distantly re- 
sembling it ever been met with in real life ? 





For fourteen years the quixotic hero is a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth under 
an assumed name. But at length all the 
characters turn up in a remote fishing 
village in Cornwall. Que voulez-vous? The 
world is so small. Here Captain Sherwood 
falls in with his daughter, whom he had 
supposed to: be drowned at sea fourteen 
years before, but who has been picked w 
a nameless waif by an honest fisherman an 
adopted by him as his daughter. What is 
more, this daughter has become engaged to 
the son of Sherwood’s old enemy, Trafford, 
now the squire of the neighbourhood ; and 
in due time, Trafford dying of apoplexy, she 
becomes the mistress of Trevenna Hall. 
Still the long arm of coincidence has not 
ceased to exert itself in Captain Sherwood’s 
favour; for, after all these years, that 
officer’s innocence is duly established by the 
evidence of a soldier who has been the 
faithful servant of the deceased squire, and, 
what is more, he eventually marries his 
enemy’s widow. This, truly, is a case of 
the whirligig of time bringing round its 
revenges. Here, too, surely, are all the 
elements of a capital burlesque Yet “The 
Sea Flower” is so well acted by a company 
of all-round excellence—comprising Mr. 
Beauchamp and Mr. Lovell as Sherwood 
and Trafford, Mr. Arthur Playfair as the 
soldier-servant, Miss Lena Ashwell as the 
heroine, Miss Eva Moore as the rescued 
waif (whose pet name forms the title of the 
play), and Mr. Charles Groves and Miss 
Gladys Homfrey asfisher-folk—that it almost 
carries conviction with it. The scenesin the 
fishing village are good, Miss Homfrey, in 
particular, having the part of a regular Mrs, 
Poyser to play. J. FLN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DANTE ROSSETTI AND CHLORAL. 


Srr,—In the volume of letters from Dante 
Rossetti to Mr. Allingham, recently pub- 
lished, there occurs a statement, made less 
circumstantially once before in William 
Rossetti’s book, to the effect that Dante was 
led into the habit of taking chloral by me. 
As the statement thus made is incorrect, and 
it seems to have some importance in William 
Rossetti’s mind, and may have in those of 
other friends of Dante, it is worth while to 
state the facts. They are as follows: 
During the first year of my intimacy with 
Dante (1870), and when I was a gocd deal 
at Cheyne Walk, he was greatly troubled by 
insomnia, to such an extentindeed thathe had 
then suspended work, and had fallen into a 
morbid and despondent mood, with delusions. 
The efforts of his family to induce him to 
go into the country, or take any change, were 
ineffective, and finding him in a really dan- 
gerous state of mind, I advised trying chloral, 
which I had been using under the advice of 
my physician, and I gave him, of my own 
supply, twenty grains dissolved in three 
ounces of water, a tablespoonful to be taken 
three nights in succession, and then no more 
until three days had elapsed, when if it 
had the effect desired I would have repeated 
the supply. He forgot it until the third 
day, oak then took the three doses at once. 
The effect was not satisfactory, and he 
reported that he did not care to repeat it, as 
it gave him a short fit of profound stupor 
after which his sleeplessness was worse 
than before, and he refused to try it again. 
At that juncture Mme. Bodichon, who 
was a dear friend of both Dante and myself, 
had offered me her cottage at Scalands for 
a few weeks’ residence, and with her con- 
sent I invited Dante to make me a visit 
there. He accepted, and we stayed, I 
think, three months, in which time he 
entirely recovered his sleep and power of 
working, making some of his best drawings 
there, but during the whole time he thought 
no more of chloral, nor did he need any 
soporific. I left him, with Mme. Bodi- 
chon’s consent, at Scalands, and returned to 
America, At a later date I learned that he 
had taken to chloral and had fallen into the 
morbid state in which I had found him in 
1870, with delusions still more distressing, 
intensified by some of the criticisms on his 
book, which he had finished and published 
while we were at Scalands. He had taken 
the chloral by the advice of a physician, 
whose prescription he had made up at 
several druggists’ simultaneously, as the 
amount did not satisfy his craving. Between 
my prescription and his acquiring the habit 
of misuse of the drug there was no con- 
nexion whatever, for a considerable time had 
elapsed between the two events. Of this 
fact William Rossetti must have been aware 
at the time, for I have heard him since 
deny even that it was I who made Dante 
acquainted with chloral. It was at some 
time when I was away from London that the 
habit began, for the intimacy between us 
when I was in London was such that he 
could not have taken it up without my 





knowledge, and I was unaware that he had 
done so till the misuse had become very 
grave. In any case, I declare in the most 
positive manner that my recommendation of 
the drug had only produced peremptory 
rejection of it as a remedy for his insomnia. 
—I am, &c., W. J. Srrttay. 
Rome: March 7. 





A QUESTION OF CRITICISM. 


Strr,—Your review of my Songs of Love 
and Empire raises an interesting point in 
criticism. I do not desire to discuss your 
reviewer's estimate of my poems; indeed, his 
praise afforded me pleasure, and his blame 
was not given to the quality of my verse ; 
but I am compelled to quote from his review 
in order to put plainly the point which I 
desire to bring forward. 

Your reviewer, then, remarks that ho 
“begins to doubt the author’s sincerity.” 
“Has she a point of view?” he asks. 
‘Has she apersonality?” ‘* Miss Nesbit,” 
says he, “is probably too much in the 
thrall of sentiment, too little disposed to 
fight against difficulties.” How Ties the 


reviewer come to this conclusion? He 


pe that ‘“‘the author says so many con- 
icting things, offers so many changes of 
mood that he is confused.” The very facts 
that should have guided have confused him. 
Why? Because he is determined to take all 
lyrics as the direct revelation of the author’s 
personality. He will pin his author down 
to one definite point of view, and by the ren- 
dering of varied emotions he is bewildered. 
He shrinks, very properly, from the ill- 
balanced person who should experience all 
the sensations which such a book as this 
seeks to indicate. But the idea that the 

oems may be dramatic eludes him: he will 
ai it that all and sundry are the expression 
of the writer’s own sentiments, 

The effort to build up from an author’s 
work an image of his personality is ad- 
missible. The assumption that the author 
is himself the subject of all the emotions 

ortrayed in his work is an impertinence. 
For this assumption denies to your author 
two of the chief elements of poetry—imagina- 
tion and the power of dramatic conception. 
There are not, I submit, dramatic crises 
enough in any life to occasion the writing 
of a dozen personal lyrics : but is the poet 
to express only his own emotions? Have 
the majority of our lyrics been written to 
commemorate the experiences of the author ? 
Is not each lyric, rather, the author’s idea 
of the emotions which might be felt by a 
certain imaginary person in certain imagined 
surroundings? Does your reviewer really 
suppose that lyrics must reflect the author’s 
mood—that you cannot write a love-song 
unless you be in love, or a dirge unless 
your hat have a black band? that that 
fascinating adventure in the gondola really 
happened to Robert Browning, and that he 
got over the stab, and turned it all into 
poetry? or that the young men who write 
hymns to the Blessed Virgin, and sing songs 
of the White Rose, are, in fact, ready to die 
bravely for the divine rights of the Stuarts, 
or to live cleanly for the honour of Our 
Lady ? 

It is the lack of the dramatic sense which 
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makes the poetry of most living women 20 | 


wearisome. They either cannot or dare not 
attempt to express any emotions but their 
own, necessarily limited. But the aim of 
the artist should be to get beyond his own 
emotions, to leave the narrow range of feel- 
ing incident to his own happy life; to get 
the dramatic point of view—the point of 
view of other men—and to express this in 
the best way possible to his art. 

It is quite true that a revelation of per- 
sonality should be found in an author’s 
work, but not always the crude poster- 
advertisement of it. Now and then, of 
course, one finds a man who will write, and 

ublish, elegies on his dead baby before the 
ittle coffin has been carried out of the 
house of mourning—and certainly the per- 
sonality of such a father is very definitely 
revealed. But in most cases the real man 
is shown not in the matter, but by the 
manner of his work. Despairing lyrics 
might be written by those whose own 
happiness kept them trembling and afraid, 
and many a song of roses and wine has 
been set down by a man starving in a 
garret, sick with a desperate longing for 
twopence to spend in gin. 

he question is not at all whether an 
author really did kiss the dairy- maid in 
the orchard, actually laid flowers and tears 
upon the tomb of the beloved, but with 
what measure of skill he conveys his con- 
ception of the feelings of the man to whom 
life brought this pleasure—this pain. The 
mass of natkiol cannot be expected to 
understand. But critics surely should see 
that these things are so. 

No one human being could have been 
in the circumstances and experienced the 
sensations expressed in the poems of Robert 
Browning, and I fear, even, that any man 
who should have known half the simpler 
moods which I have tried to convey in my 
own five volumes must have been an actor 
in far more dramas than could be for his 
soul’s health. Can this not be perceived? 
Must we label our verse dramatic? Will 
the critics let us off at no less price than 
explanatory titles: ‘‘ Sonnet Expressing the 
Sentiments of James on Beholding Jane in 
an Omnibus”; or, “ Lines Supposed to be 
Spoken by Miss Smith on Hearing of the 
Marriage of Mr. Robinson, who formerly 
Aspired to her Hand” ?—I am, &c., 

E. Nessir. 

Grove Park: March 13. 





MR. GEORGE GISSING AT HOME. 


Srr,—In the Acapemy of March 5 appeared 
an article headed “ Mr. George Gissing at 
Home,” consisting for the most part of quo- 
tations from an article on the same subject 
in “the American Bookbuyer.” Will you 
permit me to say that the tone adopted by 
this American writer is not a little offensive to 
me, that many of his so-called facts are not 
facts at all, and that he puts into my mouth 
words that I never uttered, and never could 
have uttered. 

The Bookbuyer article is evidently based 
=. certain autobiographical brevities sup- 
plied by me, two years or more ago, to an 


American journalist. Where the supple- 


mentary details came from (unless they are 





urely imaginary) I know not. I am not so 

appy as to have “ mastered ” five languages, 
and never led anyone to suppose that I had. 
I never ‘spent a year among the peasants 
of Italy.” I produce anything but “a 
tremendous amount of copy each year.” I 
am not working “‘on a new novel of London 
life”; and I never “tried my hand at 
biography.” Worse than all this is the 
long passage you quote in conclusion, a sort 
of general confession, which the American 
writer says that I made ‘‘one day, after a 
conversation on the methods of literary 
production.” Every line of this is dis- 
tasteful to me, and in no conversation, at 
any time of my life, did I so express myself. 
It is monstrous that one should be made to 
pule about one’s “little happiness,” about 
‘toiling millions who never see the blue 
sky,” about “toil for Weib und Kind,” and so 
on.—I am, &c., 

GzorGE Gtsstne. 
Rome: March 8. 





THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 


Str,—Is it true that Mr. Meredith’s 
popularity dates from 1885 and the publica- 
tion of Diana? Richard Feverel was reprinted 
by Tauchnitz before 1875; and the Baron 
counted upon a fair measure of popularity 
for the works he included in the collection of 
British authors. 

Apropos of the comparative neglect of the 
Shaving of Shagpat, I may mention that, 
reviewing, some eleven years ago, a book 
by the most versatile and omniscient of living 
writers in English, I introduced a chance 
reference to Noorna and Shibli Bagarag. 
By the next post I got a letter asking what 
on earth I meant. That the Shaving of 
Shagpat is the most perfect English prose | 
masterpiece of the century is a fair conten- 
tion. One merit it has to which the writer 
in your last issue does not allude—a merit 
to be thoroughly appreciated, perhaps, only 
by a student of popular tales like myself, 
but none the less a merit in the eyes of the 
critic. As I wrote in 1890, “Of all 
modern, consciously-invented fairy tales I 
know but one which conforms fully tothe folk- 
tale convention—the Shaving of Shagpat. It 
follows the formula as closely and accurately 
as the best of Grimm’s or of Campbell’s 
tales. To divine the nature of a convention, 
and to use its capabilities to the utmost, is a 
special mark of genius.” The other excel- 
lences of Shagpat—the richness, the flexi- 
bility, the irony, the abiding humanity alike 
of subject-matter and style — must be 
apparent to all who have ary feeling for the 
art of words. The capacity to bow to a dis- 
cipline framed by countless generations of 
unknown artists, to triumph not in spite of, 
but because of the willingly donned fetters, 
is less likely to be recognised. 

Atrrep Nutr. 

270, Strand: March 12. 








MARCUS AURELIUS. 





Srmr,—I read with interest your review of | 
Dr. Rendall’s translation of the immortal | 
Meditations. In the course of the review 
reference is made to the work of earlier 





translators. Perhaps you will permit me to 
draw attention to a translation, published 
in 1792, which, so far as I can discover, has 
been unaccountably passed over by students 
of the wise Emperor—“ the noblest of pagan 
teachers,” as you fitly say. This translation 
is entitled “A New Translation from the 
Greek Original, with a Life, Notes, &., by 
R. Graves, M.A., Rector of Claverton, 
Somerset, late Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxon, and Chaplain to the Countess Dowager 
of Chatham.” The work is dedicated to 
the Honourable Edward James Elliot. The 
preface gives what is called ‘a slight view 
of the Stoic philosophy,” and is rather a 
quaint and lively bit of writing. In a post- 
script, reference is made to the translation 
printed at Glasgow in 1747, and to that of 
Jeremy Oollier at the beginning of this 
century, which, says Mr. Graves, ‘ abounds 
with so many vulgarisms, anilitics, and even 
ludicrous expressions; and is in so many 
places so unlike the original, that one cannot 
now read it with any patience. . . . In short 
{continues Mr. Graves ], I have endeavoured 
to steer between the loose translation of J. 
Collier, who often loses sight of his author, 
and the dry manner of the Glasgow trans- 
lator, who generally sticks too close to him.” 
So far as I can judge, comparing Mr. Graves’s 
work with latter-day translators, he did his 
labour of love carefully and well. Can any 
of your readers throw light on the personality 
of this ‘Rector of Claverton,” or say if his 
translation of the Meditations is esteemed a 
worthy one ?—I am, &c., D. Srewart. 
Dennistoun, Glasgow : March 8. 





BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“The War of the LN the criticisms of Mr. Wells’s 

Worlds.” story that we have seen 
By H.G. Wells. there is evidence of the critics’ 
excitement, of the spell not unmingled with 
terror which this story has produced in 
minds more apt to alarm novelists than 
to be alarmed by them. The Saturday 
Review’s critic has evidently enjoyed the 
book thoroughly. It is one of the very few 
modern books, he thinks, which might with 
advantage have been extended : 


‘‘For instance, after the very spirited sea- 
battle off Clacton, when the torpedo-boat 
succeeds in destroying no fewer than three 
fighting machines, there comes a complete 
hiatus, as though Mr. Wells’s imagination had 
at this point given out, and he could positively 
form not the least idea what woah happen 
next. Nor can we; but then we make no 
retence to private knowledge of this amazing 
istory.” 
The same critic points out that in Zhe War 
of the Worlds Mr. Wells has transcended 
his other efforts in marvellous fiction, inas- 
much as he does not exact, at the outset, 


_ the reader’s acceptance of some wild proposi- 
| tion—a man-eating cephalopod or a time- 
| . 

machine : 


‘In The War of the Worlds he has had the 
astonishing good fortune to hit upon a subject 
as far removed from experience, and as com- 
pletely outside common expectation, as any 
which he has ever treated, and yet ible. 
No astronomer, no physicist, can take upon 
himself to declare that it is absolutely certain 
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that this planet will never be invaded from a 
foreign world. The zoologist and the geonra her 
can assert of other dreams of Mr. Wells that, 
interesting and curious as they are as specula- 
tions, they cannot have happened, and never 
will happen. But that no tians will ever 
invade this globe is more than the wisest cf 
us can be sure of. It seems excessively im- 

robable—that is the most that we can say. 
We think this element of remote possibility 
adds very considerably to the thrilling effect of 
Mr. Wells’s new romance, in which none of 
those sober and exact details are wanting with 
which he always knows how to heighten a tale 
of horror.” 


The Daily Chronicle’s critic develops the 
thought in the last sentence of the above: 


‘““Mr. Wells succeeds in impressing most 
vividly upon the imagination the idea that man 
is not, after all, the supreme product of a 
toiling universe. In another world all the 
sciences may have attained a perfection incon- 
ceivable to us. We have patronised Mars, and 
taken it for granted that, could inter-stellar 
communication be opened, we should astonish 
the Martians by our moral virtues and our 
material potency. Mr. Wells has reversed the 
portent, and shown how the Martians might 
astonish the ‘ human ants.’” 


The Speaker’s critic says : 


“The War of the Worlds strikes us as being 
the best story Mr. Wells has yet produced. It 
cannot be described as pleasant reading, for it 
abounds in horrors of the-most gruesome 
kind, and they are recorded with a vividness 
which impresses them almost painfully upon 
the reader’s imagination. But the consistency 
with which the plot is worked out is admirable, 
and the force with which the story is told 
maintains the reader’s interest at the highest 
point from first to last.” 


The Scotsman thinks the story is perhaps 
too fantastic: ‘‘It reads like a sort of 





nightmare.” 

« Shrewsbury.” Tue critics do not like Mr. 
By ‘ ‘Weyman’s hero. Says the 

Stanley Weyman. Atheneum : 


‘“Of course it is possible to be interested in 
a cad and a coward in fiction; but when there 
would have been just as much point in making 
the man tolerable the persistence of his mean- 
ness hurts the story.” 
The same critic says that the “one really 
dramatic scene—the accusation of the Duke 
[of Shrewsbury] by Sir John Fenwick and 
Smith, and their confutation by the appear- 
ance of the Duke’s double. . . does not 
save the book from dulness.”’ 


But the Speaker has only one cause of 
quarrel with the author : 


‘‘ Hitherto he has given us as the leading 
figures in his delightful romances men of 
courage and of chivalrous feeling. For some 
reason known to himself on this occasion he 
has made the principal actor and narrator of 
the story a despicable coward, against whom 
the reader’s gorge rises almost constantly. 
Apart from this flaw, Shrewsbury will hold its 
own beside any of its brilliant predecessors.” 


Literature complains bitterly of the hero’s 
character : 
** When a sabreur of noble birth takes us into 


his confidence and narrates his career, we can 
listen with sympathy and satisfaction, but to 


be buttonholed by a miserable baseborn clerk, 
who has no object in life but to save his own 
skin, who is the butt of women and the tool of 
knaves, is a sore trial to our knightly spirit.” 


The Daily News and Scotsman’s critics 
take different views of the book as compared 
with Mr. Stanley Weyman’s other works. 
Says the first : 


‘* Certainly a more stirring narrative, a story 
fuller of life, or richer in dramatic colour, has 
not yet come from the same pen.” 


The Scotsman, on the other hand, says : 


“This is not by any means the best story 
that Mr. Weyman has given us, but perhaps 
there is hardly another living writer of romance 
ng reputation would not have been enhanced 

y ag 


And now behold how critics may disagree! 
The Daily Chronicle’s critic, emphasising all 
the foregoing criticisms of Shrewsbury, says: 


“If Mr. Weyman had wished to draw the 
true picture of a coward, well and . We 
should not say him nay. Scott has done this 
in The Fair Maid of Perth, but his masterly 
sketch is affectingly human. But this sneaking, 
grovelling cur of an usher, Master Richard 
Price ; this paltry, cringing slave, this thing of 
ass’s milk, who sets down every proof of his 
cowardice in his long and tedious story without 
shame or demur, is utterly monstrous, unbe- 
lievable, and denaturalised. The meanest cur 
that ever took a kicking would not have thus 
proclaimed his nature. The thing is incredible. 
Humour, and humour only, could have carried 
the thing off, and made the self-revelation 
acceptable. But there is no touch of humour 
in Richard Price’s persistent and monotonous 
record of his cowardice. The effort is deaden- 
ing, and irritating too, while never for a 
moment do we feel the least interest in him. 
His > tremble under him’ (p. 60). He is 
in a ‘dreadful pain’ (p. 64). Threatened 
with a beating he ‘screams’ and falls on his 
knees (p. 66), or he is scared at shadows (p. 86). 
He develops ‘an aversion to women that 
amounted almost to a fear of them’ (p. 103). 
We do not wonder at this, for women mock at 
him, and the sting of their tongues fails to 
move him.” 


Against this view of the book Mr. Weyman 
can cheerfully put that of the Spectator, 
whose critic finds merit and interest in the 
very circumstances which arride his brother 
reviewers. 


“Mr. Weyman styles his new book simply a 
romance, but it is in reality a historical novel, 
and an uncommonly able and interesting piece 
of work into the bargain. The author’s success 
is all the more sigoificant because he deliberately 
discards at the outset all the cut-and-dried 
passports to popularity familiar to the workers 
in this domain of fiction. The hero of the sto 
is not brought on the scene until the eighth 
chapter, and then disappears for another 
hundred pages, while the central figure and 
narrator is a social cipher, destitute of nal 
charm, alternately the dupe and tool of the 
stormy petrels of that seething age of intrigue— 
the last decade of the seventeenth century. .. . 
But the great triumph of the book is really the 
self-revelation of the narrator. The psycholo 
of cowardice has seldom been more elaborately 
set forth in a work of fiction, while Price’s 
supreme and redeeming exhibition of moral 
courage, at the prompting of his sweetheart, is 
not only in keeping with the man’s true 
instincts, but it is led up to and narrated in a 
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Ceteris paribus everyone would rather 
use a fountain pen that carries its own 
ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere 
and at any moment, in preference to an 
ordinary pen, which has to be dipped in 
the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad 
name from two or three general objections 
to them. ‘‘A fountain pen is all very 
well,” people say, “ but it has to be 
carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills 
and makes a hideous mess on the smallest 
provocation. By way of compensation, 
when you want to write, the ink retires 
to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into 
your pocket) and refuses to emerge until 
the pen has been shaken and thumped 
until if squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 


This used to be true; but the CAW 
PEN has met the difficulty. It does not 
have to be carried upright; it can be 
carried sideways, upside down, or in any 
position whatever. The ink cannot 
possibly spill, because it is in a hermeti- 
cally closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about 
as much as you please; it cannot spill. 
On the other hand, until the CAW PEN 
is opened for use the nib (which is a gold 
one of the finest quality) is immersed in 
the ink. Consequently it writes at once, 
without giving any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely. the 
only fountain pen which anyone cares to 
use who has once seen it as a poeket pen, 
but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide 
mouth does not clog with air bubbles 
during that operation. Prices from 


12s. 6d. 


“Caw pens have a repute beyond their 
neighbours.” — Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is 
that the point rarely suits the writer's 
hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 
can be adjusted in an instant. It has 
not all the advantages of the CAW 
FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who 
prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the 
market, Prices from 5s. 


British Depot— 
i. 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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An Illustration of the 


* BI IQKENSDERFER 


£7 10® NET “CASH. 
sey No Extras, 


We claim it to be equal to any on. 





gives but a faint idea of the 
worth of the machine, and 
the work it turns out wants 
to be seen to be appreciated. 
Therefore we ask you to send 
for a Catalogue (mention 
THE ACADEMY) and ex- 
amine its details for yourself. 
The price brings it within 
the reach of everyone, and 
no literary, business, or pro- 
fessional man _ should be 
this 

It 


without time - saving 


machine. is simplicity 
itself to work, and can be 


easily carried about, weighing _ 


the market at three times the cost. 
There is no need for exaggeration. 
when the plain truth is strong enough. 
Read the following testimonial, which. 
is but one of many that we receive 
daily :-— 





R. E. PAIN, Esq., M.A., Sunnyside, 
Fleetwood, writes: ‘‘17th February, 
1898.—I am much pleased with the 
Blickensderfer Typewriter. It is in 
every way an admirable machine—a 
year’s trial has convinced me of its 
many qualities. It has several advan- 
tages over the higher-priced machines, 
more particularly its perfect alignment 
and its easy portability. Its work 
equals that of any other machine. 
It is simply and strongly constructed, 
and not likely to get out of order. 
I have a good deal of writing to do, 
and as I am liable to cramp in the 
hand when using a pep, I have found 
my machine of very great use.”’ 








only 10} Ibs. 








BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London Agency: 








THOMAS TURNER, LTD. 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 





TALKS ON THE TEETH.—-No. 2. 


Do you recognise how essential gocd 
teeth are to the health of the whole 
body ? Every tooth that is decayed or 
inefficient throws extra work on the 
rest, and hastens their decay. Presently 
the work of mastication is interfered 
with, and that leads to Dyspepsia, while 
the decaying teeth are themselves a 
source of direct injury to the health 


Teeth that are kept really clean, 
do not decay, and only a very little 
care is needed. The greatest danger ic 
from small particles of food that lodg« 
in irregularities of the teeth. What 
must be done is to use some dentifrice 
that will reach and remove these, while, 
at the same time, cleansing and sweetening 
any incipient decay. Only one thing 
will do this: SOZODONT. No one who has 
not used it has any idea how pleasant 
SOZODONT is. Sold everywhere, price 2/6. 





Mends Everything. 


LE PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


Is used by Pullman Palace Car Co., Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first-class 
manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, 
for all kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory, Leather,. 
Paper, Glass, Marble, &c. 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL at World’s Exhibition, 
London, 1883. Pronounced thee STRONGEST 
ADHESIVE KNOWN. 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in 
bottles for family use. 


IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 
Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber,. 
Stone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books,“Card Albums,. 
Toys, Musical Instruments, Statuary, Farmers’ Imple- 
ments, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, &c. 


Strong as Iron, Solid as a Rock. 


No Heating. No Preparation. Always Ready. Indispensable in every 
Family. Sold in tin cans for Mechanics and Amateurs. Half-pints, 2s. ; 
Pints, 3s.; and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each; and in bottles for family use at 6d. 
and 1s, Samples free by post on receipt of stamps or postal order. 
Sold by the Wholesale Trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 





HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 


Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongres, Chemists, &e., &c. 
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